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Sir Freperick THomMas Georce Hospay died peacefully on Saturday, 
June 24, 1939. So ended a life well spent in long years of unremitting toil 
in the service of his profession. Hobday loved his calling with a love which 
was only second to that which he gave to his family and to his dearest friends. 
Gifted above most others, a perfect dynamo of energy and a supreme optimist, 
his life will stand as an example to youth that man is largely responsible 
for his own destiny. Hobday was not born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth; he had no influential friends in the profession which he chose to 
make his own, yet he rose to enjoy some of the highest honours that his 
profession could bestow. This poor boy from Burton was honoured by the 
friendship of kings, and by that of the greatest and the poorest of the land. 
It is always interesting to hear so-called successful men recount the story of 
their life, and how they attained such honours and affluence as came their 
way. As a rule they take a pride in telling of their trials and struggles, 
often grossly exaggerated, and they develop along with a patronising air a 
facility to give advice to all and sundry on how to achieve success. Hobday 
was indeed a self-made man. Endowed with more than the average quantity 
of brains and of industry, he took advantage of every opportunity which 
came his way to render himself efficient. Success and honours came his 
way, yet he was never boastful, nor did he lecture his juniors with a 
patronising air. There was something about Sir Frederick that was irresistible, 
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and could break down all barriers. He was genial and extraordinarily kind. 
With a smile he would ask and expect the impossible to be done, but he rarely 
ordered, and one would immediately experience the feeling, “I must not let 
him down.” His face ever-changing was always a study. His heart was 
portrayed in his expression. He could rebuke, praise or plead without recourse 
to words. His personal appearance varied from day to day, as did his 
expression. Although he wore good clothes, he never had the appearance 
of the man-about-town. His pockets, including a special large poacher type 
of pocket, would bulge with all sorts of papers and books, to the despair of 
his tailor. There was no set angle for his hat, and his boots, even when 
he was dressed in morning clothes, would be adorned with thick rubber 
pads. His moustache was an index as to his mood—one day it would be 
brushed up in a military fashion, the next it would be as Nature made it. 
His hair was the despair of his friends; he invariably let it grow too long, 
yet when he had visited his hairdresser there was no smarter-looking man. 

Hobday’s friends came from every walk of life; in his company all were 
equal, the poor man receiving the same charming courtesy as did the rich 
man. It is doubtful if such a diverse mixture of humanity could be found 
or collected in the home or office of any other man as he was wont to gather 
around him. Mix they did, however diverse their station, and often they 
formed lifelong friendships through the genius of their mutual friend. If 
one were asked to sum up the personal character of this man, it would be 
in the following words: Integrity, kindness and geniality, combined with 
ability, industry and persistence. 

Frederick Hobday was born at Burton-on-Trent in the year 1870 and 
was the eldest of a family of twelve. His father, a brewer in the employ 
of Messrs. Bass, was in relatively comfortable circumstances, but the 
needs of his large family necessitated a rigorous economy, and money was 
never too plentiful. The home life was that of a typical Victorian large 
family, and in it the spirit of give and take so evident in Hobday’s later 
years was developed and encouraged. His father wisely saw to it that his 
children had the benefit of the best education possible, and Frederick, like 
his brothers, in due course went to the local grammar school. At school 
he had a creditable career, and he invariably occupied a position at the head 
of his class. Of his prowess in sport we know little, but we do know that 
he was an enthusiastic cyclist in the days of the penny-farthing bicycle. 
When the time came for him to leave school, it happened that the prize-giving 
ceremony was to be held at the Town Hall. He was due to receive six 
prizes. All was ready for the great occasion. His father was in a place 
of honour amongst the local celebrities in order to witness his son’s success. 
At the last moment it was announced that young Hobday could not be present 
for at that instant he was in the local infirmary suffering from injuries, the 
result of being precipitated over the handle-bars of his penny-farthing cycle. 
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After leaving school he entered the office of a local coal merchant, but this 
work did not prove to his liking, and he sought for some other and more 
congenial type of occupation. He had always been a great admirer of Mr. 
Wartnerby, the local veterinary surgeon; he was particularly attracted by 
this gentleman when the latter drove by in a smart gig drawn by a high- 
stepping pony when going to attend to Messrs. Bass’s horses. Discussions 
took place between Wartnerby and Hobday senior, and as a result Frederick 
was entered as an apprentice with Mr. Hodgkins, a veterinary surgeon in the 
neighbouring town of Hanley. He was taken on a month’s trial. At the 
end of this month his father and brother Cecil paid him a visit, and to their 
surprise they found the budding veterinary surgeon employed in cleaning 
out the stables and removing manure from the yard. Mr. Hodgkins was one 
who meant that his pupils should learn their job right from the bottom. 

Hobday took all this in the spirit in which it was meant, and there is 
no doubt that the knowledge so gained stood him in good stead in after life, 
for he understood the worker’s troubles and could appreciate their difficulties. 
The month’s trial and the menial jobs entailed did not damp the ardour of 
his wish to be a veterinary surgeon, and it was decided there and then that 
he should carry on with the three years’ indentures. In due course he 
proceeded to the Royal Veterinary College, and after a most distinguished 
academic career he qualified on May 18, 1892. It was evident that his 
surgical sense or bias was being developed at an early stage in his career at the 
College, for his brother Cecil reports that on his visits home none of their 
cockerels, rabbits or kittens were left to enjoy the full benefits of sex. These 
feats of surgery did not always meet with the full approval of his brothers, 
for we have it on record that Frederick was given a good hiding by Cecil 
for, amongst other things, interfering with the latter’s rabbits. It is good 
to know that Cecil was duly punished by Father Hobday with the aid of an 
intimate part of a bull’s anatomy which had been fashioned into a walking- 
stick by the elder brother. Such minor troubles were only temporary, for 
Frederick was the one in the family to whom they all turned in their troubles. 
He became the “king pin” of the entire Hobday family, the one to whom 
they could always go for assistance and advice. In virtue of his good academic 
career while at the Royal Veterinary College, he was appointed hospital 
surgeon after his graduation. This appointment was made in the year that 
Sir John M’Fadyean became Principal of the College. Hobday entered 
upon this appointment with a keenness which was only equalled by his ability 
and industry. In 1930, speaking of the then Professor Hobday and Mr. G. P. 
Male, Sir John put it on record that nothing seemed to tire them or to 
diminish their enthusiasm for their work. 

He next proceeded to private practice at Redhill in Surrey, his partner 
being Mr. Arthur Blake, M.R.C.V.S. After gaining valuable experience he 
returned to the College as junior professor in charge of the out-patients’ 
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clinic, and to teach materia medica. He later undertook the duties of teaching 
hygiene. In the year 1900 he left the College to enter private practice in 
Kensington, as junior partner to Mr. Ridler, M.R.C.V.S. The period that 
he spent at the College marked an epoch in veterinary science. His work 
on anesthesia and on small animal surgery is monumental, and was destined 
to light a flame which has never diminished. This pioneer work has never 
been equalled, and it has brought him the gratitude of the animal-loving 
public and the admiration of his professional brethren. It was at this time 
that he first came in contact with the renowned William Hunting. After 
their first meeting, Hunting remarked to his partner, Mr. R. C. Irving, 
“Irving, I have met to-day a most remarkable young man; they call him 
Hobday. The world will hear more of this young man.” Time has shown 
how true were the words of this great man. In private practice his zeal 
continued unabated, through his industry and ability Ridler’s practice increased 
and increased, and Hobday built up a world-wide reputation. Church Street, 
Kensington, became a veritable Mecca for veterinarians from all parts of 
the world. Hobday was always willing to pass his knowledge on to others, 
he was also always anxious to learn from others, and in so doing he frequently 
visited his colleagues on the Continent and in the U.S.A. It is doubtful if 
any other man can show such a record in the quantity or quality of his work 
in the branch of veterinary science which he made his own, As a surgeon 
he was pre-eminent. 

In the midst of this whirl of activity his pen was never still in recording 
his work and in his editorial duties. His days were so full with professional 
work that his literary activities were constrained to stretch far into the night. 
He rarely saw his bed before the early hours of the morning. For many 
years he was the Editor of this JourNAL, and he was a frequent contributor 
of papers to veterinary societies and other bodies. His publications, of 
which there are many, included “ Surgical Diseases of the Dog and Cat,” 
“Ovariotomy of Troublesome Mares,” “Castration (including Cryptorchids 
and Caponising),” and “ Anesthesia and Narcosis in Animals and Birds.” He 
did not forget the social side of life, and he was able to make contact with 
influential people whose help was invaluable during the years of his greatest 
effort, namely, the rebuilding of the Royal Veterinary College. He was 
appointed Honorary Veterinary Surgeon to Queen Alexandra, to King George 
the Fifth, to King Edward the Eighth, and to King George the Sixth. 

The years 1900 to 1914 passed in a wealth of activity, and leave a record 
of good work of which he could have been justly proud. In 1914, however, 
there came a call; it was to the service of his country. Hobday at once left 
his lucrative practice and became a lieutenant in the Army Veterinary Service. 
He was posted as Veterinary Officer to King Edward’s Horse, then mobilised 
at the Alexandra Palace. Subsequently he went to Woolwich, and later he 
crossed to France, being attached to No. 3 Veterinary Hospital, and acting 
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The portrait of Sir Frederick Hobday painted by John Hassall and presented to him by His Grace 
the Duke of Portland, K.G., on behalf of the subscribers on February 18, 1937. It now hangs 
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as consulting surgeon to the veterinary hospitals on the Northern Front. He 
was utilised to demonstrate to French and British veterinary officers the 
intra-dermo-palpebral mallein test, which was then in its infancy. In 1915 
he was appointed to command No. 22 Veterinary Hospital. This command 
also included that of the Farriery School at Abbeville. Like Church Street, 
this hospital became a Mecca for British and French veterinary officers. 
No. 22 was a tented hospital and easily moved, so that when it became 
necessary to send British forces to the help of Italy in 1917, after the 
Caporetto disasters, Hobday’s hospital was the one which accompanied them. 
He retained this command until after the Armistice in 1918. He then saw 
further service in Albania. His meritorious war service was recognised by 
promotion to the rank of major; he was created a Companion of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George; and he was mentioned twice in despatches. 
He was honoured by our French and Italian allies, being made an Officier 
du Mérite Agricole (France) and Cavaliere Dei S.S. Maurizzio e Lazarro 
(Italy). 

After the War he returned to his practice in Kensington, to find that 
conditions which had existed in the pre-war years had completely changed 
as a result of the advent of mechanical transport. He had left a large horse 
practice, he came back to find it seriously diminished and threatened with 
extinction. Such a state of affairs would have daunted even the bravest 
heart. With indomitable courage he and his partners set about rebuilding 
the practice on new and entirely different lines. Their efforts were rewarded, 
and within a few years he was as busy and as successful as ever. During 
all these years of intense activity he found time to attend to the work of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and also to that of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association. He acted as Examiner for the R.C.V.S. 
Diploma and for several universities and agricultural colleges from 1901 
onwards. He was elected to the Council of the R.C.V.S. in 1910 and served 
until 1914. He was elected again in 1925, and served without a break until 
his death. He was made a Vice-President in 1911. He was for many years 
on the Council of the N.V.M.A., and he probably holds the record for the 
number of divisions of which he was a member. He was awarded the 
John Henry Steele Medal in 1899, and the Victory Medal of the Central 
Veterinary Society in 1921. He was an Honorary Member of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, Correspondent Etranger, Société Vétérinaire 
de Brabant, Belgium, and Honorary Member of the Société Central 
Vétérinaire de Paris; he was also honoured by other continental countries, 
and he was made a Doctor of Veterinary Medicine of Zurich University. 

When he retired from the Royal Veterinary College in 1936 he was ap- 
pointed to the staff of St. George’s Hospital as lecturer on comparative 
medicine. 

Hobday had a wider conception of veterinary science than had most of 
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his contemporaries; he visualised it as an integral part of the healing art 
and, as such, an equal co-partner with human medicine. He made every 
possible contact with human doctors and other scientific workers, and so 
impressed them that he was made a Member of the Pathological Society and 
an Honorary Fellow of the Hunterian Society and of the Harveian Society. 
He was also an Honorary Member of the West London Medico-Chirurgical 
Society. No veterinarian was held in greater esteem by the members of the 
sister profession, and in 1937 he was honoured by being selected as Hunterian 
Orator at the Mansion House meeting of the Hunterian Society. He was 
always trying to bring the two professions into closer contact. He could 
see that this contact would be for their benefit and also for the benefit of the 
public. It was through his efforts that the Comparative Section of the Royal 
Society of Medicine was born. He was this Section’s first Veterinary 
President, serving during the session 1924-25, succeeding in that office Sir 
Clifford Allbut. 

Hobday’s interest in the various societies and bodies to which he belonged 
was never a purely selfish one. He was most assiduous in his work on the 
societies’ behalf, both from the scientific and social aspects. Most members 
of his profession with whom he came in contact were lectured on the benefits 
to be derived from an association with their colleagues, and induced to join 
some society or other. He found great happiness in the social side, and 
there must be few of his acquaintances who have not at some time or other 
enjoyed an evening as his guest. Socially he was a Bohemian, and it was 
only natural that he should be an active member of the Savage Club. Here 
on Saturday nights was the peak of his enjoyment. For the time being all 
cares were cast away. He was invariably accompanied by guests, whom 
he entertained right royally. One can see him now, sitting in his usual 
place at the head of a corner table, passing pleasantries to all and sundry 
and joining lustily in the songs played on the piano by his friend Joe Batten. 
He would take the menu cards of his guests, fill in all the names of the 
artistes, get other well-known figures to add some little drawing or some 
apt phrase, and at the end of the evening he would present to his guests these 
priceless mementos of a great occasion. He was also a member of the Order 
known as the Knights of the Round Table, a Liveryman of the Worshipful 
Company of Farriers, and a Freeman of the City of London. 

His social and professional activities were so extensive that it was a 
mystery how he was able to cram them into a day of twenty-four hours. 
For appointments he might be late, but he always turned up. His running 
figure would be seen just as one was getting thoroughly annoyed, and about 
to leave. Then would come that genial disarming smile, which would 
immediately banish all umbrage. Meeting him and enjoying his hospitality 
was always a pleasure; the great trouble was how to get away when the time 
came to go home. He was just as full of vim in the early hours of the 
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morning as the average man is in the light of full day. How many weary 
guests have been conducted on a sight-seeing excursion around the Adelphi 
Arches, the Embankment, etc., after a night of full enjoyment. The strange 
thing was that although he was as familiar with these sights as the ordinary 
man is with his garden gate, Frederick Hobday himself appeared to derive 
considerable pleasure in just viewing them once again. In this way he 
resembled the guides one meets at the Louvre or the sacristan of a great 
cathedral. There was no place in this world to which he could not gain 
access. The writer well remembers a visit to a great sporting event. Crowds 
were being turned away, and mounted police were in action. Sir Frederick 
marched forward unperturbed, and to the writer’s great astonishment they were 
not only admitted to the stadium, but in fifteen minutes they were occupying 
seats in the judge’s box in the centre of the arena, and the poor judge was 
standing on his feet. 

Hobday was a humanitarian in the true sense of the word. His work 
on anzsthesia has probably brought more relief of animal suffering than any 
other thing in this world. He would lend his aid to anybody who had true 
animal welfare interests at heart. He was often able to guide them on to 
the right lines, and avoid sensational and impracticable sentimentalism. He 
was associated with Our Dumb Friends’ League, and with the Council of 
Justice to Animals, serving on their Councils. He was the Treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Water Troughs Association. He was largely responsible for 
the birth of that beneficial and influential body known as U.F.A.W. (Univer- 
sities Federation for Animal Welfare), which he served as President from 
1927. He gave willing assistance to the R.S.P.C.A. and to other bodies of 
a similar nature, and he served on Parliamentary Committees dealing with 
the export of horses. During the last few months of his life he was earnestly 
working to bring about a better understanding between the P.D.S.A. and the 
veterinary profession. He was. largely responsible for the introduction of 
humane methods in the slaughterhouse, and the Weinberg system of slaughter, 
which has removed so many of the objections to the Jewish method of 
slaughter, owes much to his perseverance and insistence that it should be 
adopted. 

As a master or employer he could be at times most exacting. He never 
watched the clock, and he had no time for those who did. In spite of this 
he was able to inspire a love and affection from his colleagues and servants 
such as are given to few men. He was a just and kind master, and one to 
whom people turned when in need of help or sympathy. His office saw a 
daily stream of mendicants, few of whom went away empty-handed. To 
those who would try to restrain his generosity he would reply: “It is better 
that a dozen undeserving men touch my pocket than that one deserving soul 
should be neglected.” 

A few years ago he went to Derby to give a lecture on behalf of the 
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R.S.P.C.A., and on the platform at Derby Station he was met by a number 
of his old soldiers from No. 22, who, having heard that he was likely to be 
in the district, travelled considerable distances with their wives and families 
in order to shake their old chief by the hand. The reception they gave him 
took him completely by surprise, and he was deeply moved. The only way 
of getting to the meeting was to take them all along with him. Afterwards 
he entertained them all as his guests, and they lived their happy days all 
over again. Such incidents were frequent in his life. Wherever he went 
he met friends. On one occasion, on going to a veterinary function at 
Brighton, as he left the train he was accosted by four friends who were in 
no way associated with one another. Needless to say, although this meeting 
was quite by chance, each and all put off their own particular business and 
accompanied him to his destination. He was well known at every hospital 
in London, for he had only to hear of the illness of a friend and as soon 
as possible he was round to see if there was anything he could do to help. 
He would go out of his way to send some little token that would brighten 
their weary hours. 

In 1927 there came to Hobday a call for help from his old College. It 
was a call which entailed great sacrifice and which proved to be the greatest 
task and triumph of his life. The Royal Veterinary College at Camden Town 
was literally in ruins, its staff meagre and poorly paid, its income negligible 
and certainly insufficient to provide for anything but the bare minimum of 
necessities. An appeal had been made to the public and to the Government 
for funds, but the response was small and cool. He was asked by the 
governing body to undertake the task of rebuilding and refurbishing his 
alma mater. As he had answered the call of his country in 1914, so he 
answered the call of his old College in 1927. He gave up his lucrative practice 
and entered upon his herculean task with an enthusiasm which was a source 
of amazement to his fellows. He simply swept aside all difficulties. The 
country was bombarded and bombarded with his appeals. No other man 
could have undertaken the task, and no other man could have succeeded as 
he did. 

To him, more than to anyone else, we owe the magnificent building at 
Camden Town. The staff was increased to five times its erstwhile number, 
and the remuneration of each member advanced to a satisfactory figure. 
Students flocked to the College, and enjoyed such amenities as canteens, 
common rooms, etc., as had never been seen before. The new buildings arose 
around the old ones, for the work of the institution had to be carried on. 
In what might easily have been a welter of chaos, order reigned, and during 
the whole time of the rebuilding scarcely a single lecture was missed. The 
academic work of the College continued, the cliniques increased by leaps 
and bounds. This was the work of a genius, and well may he have been 
proud when Their Majesties King George VI and Queen Elizabeth came to 
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This photo has written on it in Hobday’s own hand, ‘ Reading the official 

notice condemning the College,’’ that is a notice, dated 1929, from the London 

County Council, which condemned parts of the College buildings as dangerous 
structures. The late Prof. Macqueen is on Sir Frederick’s right hand. 


November, 1937: Students’ great demonstration at St. Pancras Station when 
Sir Frederick left for India as one of the Delegates of the British Association 
of Science to the Jubilee Congress of the Indian Association of Science. 
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open formally the new College of his dreams. For his work on behalf of 
the College, Sir Frederick was knighted by King George V in 1933. 

On his retirement in 1936 Sir Frederick could not remain idle; he 
took up his practice again as a consultant, and it is needless to say that he 
soon built up an extensive clientele. He could not forget the College, and 
he was forever pressing its claims. 

In the autumn of 1937 he paid a visit to India as a delegate of the British 
Association. His old students attended in a body at St. Pancras Station to 
wish him God speed, and gave him a reception such as has never been 
equalled in the annals of that station. 

Late in 1938 he became ill, suffering from severe pain in the lumbar 
region. From that time he was never out of pain, but such was his fortitude 
that he kept at work. In May, 1939, he went to Droitwich to stay with his 
old friend, Arthur Blake, M.R.C.V.S., and to take the cure. His letters from 
there gave great promise but on Sunday, May 11, he had a heart attack, and 
later he became unconscious. While in this state his talk was of his College. 
He recovered, and those about him had great hopes, for he was again taking 
interest in things and writing to his friends. It is pleasing to note that he 
was able to receive and read a letter signed by every member of the lay 
staff at the College who had served under him, tendering to him their best 
wishes for his recovery. He discussed many things with his son and brother, 
and it was his last wish that his ashes might be scattered in Putney Vale 
Cemetery near the grave of his brother John and his old friends, William 
Hunting and Henry Gray. 

It is an impossible task to do justice to the memory of Sir Frederick in 
a note such as this. Much more could be written of this great, kind and 
generous man, who spent his life in the service of his fellows. Much of his 
success was due to the help and encouragement of the wonderful lady who 
shared his trials, sorrows and success. To her the profession tenders its 
grateful thanks and the hope that their sympathy and kind thoughts may help 
to soften the great sorrow she has had to bear. 

Of Sir Frederick it may in truth be said that no man has ever done 
more for his profession. His name will live in our hearts for ever, and we 
shall never see his like again. 


APPRECIATIONS 


FROM PROFESSOR J. BASIL BUXTON 
Principal and Dean of the Royal Veterinary College. 


Tue passing of Sir Frederick Hobday has removed one of the most out- 
standing figures of the veterinary profession during the past half-century. 
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Those of his contemporaries who are privileged to pay tribute to his memory 
will have a wide field from which to select their particular essay, for his 
activities and his interests were many and varied. So far as I am concerned 
it is the loss of the man himself that I deplore most, and it is that loss which 
I believe those who were fortunate enough to know him and who were 
privileged to enjoy contact with his unique personality will feel more than 
anything else. His exuberant enthusiasm for any cause which he had at heart 
rendered his appeals to the sympathy and to the pockets of his countless 
friends irresistible and it was due in no small measure to the fact that such 
causes were of his heart rather than of his head that they proved to be so 
irresistible. It is rare indeed to meet with such kindliness towards fellow men 
and the lower creations as emanated from Frederick Hobday. The possessor 
of a homely, simple personality, he was at the same time imbued with an 
infinite patience and perseverance amounting, when occasion required, to a 
stubborn tenaciousness that invariably brought to him those things which he 
had set out to acquire. Consumed by an enthusiasm which transcended human 
frailty, it has been truly said of him that he “ burnt the candle at both ends.” 
By giving as he did, he gave of his own life. 


FROM PROFESSOR G. H. WOOLDRIDGE 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


In the passing of Sir Frederick Hobday I feel that I have lost an old and 
very valued friend. I have been more or less closely associated with him and 
his work in so many different spheres. A fellow countyman of mine 
(Staffordshire), I first came in contact with him as a student over forty-five 
years ago, when his enthusiasm for his work and for the welfare of his 
students impressed itself upon us all; an enthusiasm which he retained all his 
life, and which enabled him to embrace in his work an enormous range. In 
fact, there was scarcely any form of activity in which veterinary science could 
be involved in which he did not play an important part. As early as 1899 I 
became associated with him as a junior colleague before he left the Royal 
Veterinary College to build up his enormous general and consulting practice 
in the West End, and for a number of years I was associated with him as 
Joint Editor of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL, of which he remained Editor until 
his death. 

Perhaps the most outstanding of his valued work lay in his efforts on 
behalf of his alma mater when he was appointed Principal of the College, and 
to him must be ascribed most of the credit for the rebuilding and reorganisation 
of the College on the lines laid down by the Martin Committee. I feel that 
nobody else could possibly have done all that he was able to accomplish on 
behalf of the College, which will remain a permanent monument to his name. 
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It is very fitting that the oil painting presented to him by his many friends 
should adorn the walls of the beautiful library of the College which he did 
so much to found. 


As a colleague on the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
we long occupied adjoining seats, and I shall miss him there as in so many 
of our mutual spheres of work. Words are quite inadequate to express my 
personal feelings, but by the passing of Sir Frederick, an enormous loss has 
been sustained by the veterinary profession and THe VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
He was known and held in highest esteem and affection throughout the world 
in all veterinary circles, and I can but add that I have lost an old and very 
valued friend. 


FROM COLONEL SIR ARTHUR OLVER 
Principal, Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 


FREDERICK Hospay, then, as always, known to irreverent students as 
“ Freddie,” will ever remain one of my most vivid impressions of student days 
at the London College. Always in a hurry to add to the sum of veterinary 
knowledge, or to serve his students, nothing was too much trouble or too 
trivial for him to undertake, and his eager soul must have been sorely tried by 
the indifference and cynicism with which his constant endeavours were often 
met. But nothing turned him from his purpose, and few who did not know 
him well can appreciate the extent to which his whole life was devoted to the 
furtherance of any and every cause which he believed to be for the benefit of 
the profession or the animals he loved. 


Per ardua ad astra might well have been his motto. His avowed ambition 
when he took over the Principalship of the London College was to make it the 
finest institution in the world of its kind, and history will surely record that 
he succeeded magnificently in what was in truth a stupendous task which 
very few would have attempted. 


The London College is, indeed, witness of a great work wonderfully 
achieved, and if further memorial be needed, nothing could be more fitting than 
that funds should be raised to complete the final task which he set himself— 
to establish a Chair of Comparative Medicine in the University of London as 
a step towards that closer liaison with the medical profession which was always 
one of his most cherished ideals. 

God rest him in the peace he so richly earned, and bring solace to the 
ever-devoted helpmate who shared in no small measure the ardours of his 
many tasks. 
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FROM PROFESSOR SHARE JONES 
Emeritus Professor, University of Liverpool. 


DeatH has removed from us one of the most remarkable figures the 
veterinary profession has produced, at the age of sixty-nine. In these times, 
Sir Frederick Hobday could not be regarded as an old man, and we have to 
mourn his loss when we had every reason to expect many years of further 
service from him. 

Hobday was an extraordinary personality. One would scarcely call him 
a good speaker. In his earlier years he had not what would be termed a facile 
pen. Neither will his name go down to posterity as a man of science. Most 
will recall his work for the smaller animals—how he followed the lead set by 
Sewell in appreciating the possibilities of small animal practice at a time when 
by many—particularly by horsemen—it was somewhat deprecated. Notable 
also and of lasting and immense benefit was his work in popularising the use 
of anzsthetics in veterinary practice. These features of him are popularly 
known as are his ingenuity and dexterity. But from an intimate acquaintance, 
beginning with my early student days, he presented to me two outstanding 
characteristics. One an ambition that knew no bounds, the other an energy 
in its pursuit that was without restraint. When to these is added the fact 
that he seemed to have no interest other than that of veterinary science the 
measure of the impetus our science has lost will in some degree be 
appreciated. He was indeed a driving force. 

Our sister profession of human medicine knew no stronger admirer and 
there has never been anyone who was as quick as Hobday to note advance- 
ments in this field that could be applied to veterinary science. This was 
especially so in surgery. Here lay his strength. In this connection his force- 
ful character revealed itself to the full, for with every fresh development he 
made what might almost be regarded as a grand tour of veterinary associations. 
No one made anything like the use that was made by Hobday of the meetings 
of the branches or divisions of the National Veterinary Medical Association as 
an instrument for bringing his work to the notice of our profession, so that 
comparatively early in his career he became personally the best-known member 
of the profession. 

His personal history was unique. The possibilities of small animal prac- 
tice led him to relinquish what was regarded as the omnibus teaching post at 
the Royal Veterinary College after a short term of academic work, and he 
joined Ridler. He remained in practice in the West End for about a quarter 
of a century, when he took a step that was probably without precedent—he 
returned to academic life. 

In his disposition he was restless, enthusiastic, kindly and generous, and 
he was of a type that is not replaced. 
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FROM PROFESSOR J. J. O°;CONNOR 
Principal, Veterinary College of Ireland. 


I am glad to pay my tribute to the memory of the late Sir Frederick 
Hobday. Sir Frederick was a great friend of mine, and always offered me 
hospitality at his home on meeting him in London. One of my proudest pos- 
sessions is his photograph, taken after he was knighted, which he presented to 
me. More precious still are the kind words of friendship inscribed beneath 
it. A few days prior to his death he took the pains to send me a note. I 
therefore feel personally grieved at his death. 

Sir Frederick had a kind and gentle disposition and would go to no end 
of trouble to help a veterinary surgeon or student in time of need. His 
devotion to the veterinary profession was extraordinary; he was constantly 
concerned about its advancement. It can be safely stated that no man did so 
much in his lifetime to elevate it. He was the pioneer of successful chloro- 
form anesthesia in small animals and of successful abdominal surgery in large 
and small animals. Before his time the amount of work done in these con- 
nections was negligible, whereas following the publication of his successes and 
the methods whereby he attained them, chloroform anesthesia and abdominal 
operations on dogs and cats became routine procedures. 

He was instrumental in bringing about a very valuable co-operation 
between members of the medical and veterinary professions in the comparative 
study of animal and human diseases. 

For a busy practitioner it was astonishing the amount of time he devoted 
to the promotion of veterinary science by visiting all the veterinary schools on 
the Continent, in the publication of the results of his numerous operations on 
large and small patients, in giving surgical demonstrations at meetings, and 
the editing of THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

His name will live for ever in the annals of the veterinary profession. 


FROM PROFESSOR JOHN RUSSELL GREIG 


Director, Moredun Research Institute, Edinburgh. 


To that impersonal entity which we call veterinary science the death of 
Hobday will occasion no particular concern. He had served her wholeheartedly, 
aye, slavishly, for near on fifty years. He had seen his plans and his strivings 
fulfilled in her advancement. He had spent his life and was himself spent in 
her service. What matter then if now he should come to die! 

But to those of us who were his friends—and how many we are—his 
passing causes deep and poignant grief for we have lost our touch with one 
who was among the kindliest and most lovable of men. 
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FROM PROFESSOR T. DALLING 
Director of the Institute of Animal Pathology, Cambridge University. 


A GREAT man—Frederick Hobday—has died. His friends were many, 
both within and outside his profession. An hour or two spent in his company 
in some public place was always brimful of interest, for apart from his 
own conversation and a recounting of his varied experiences, one was sure 
to meet a variety of interesting people in many walks of life. And Hobday 
knew all their names and their families! To have been his friend has meant 
a lot to many of us. 

One could write at length on his many outstanding qualities, on his noble 
work for his profession, on his inexhaustible energy, on his abilities in many 
directions. Others, doubtless, will attend to this. I would rather write a 
few random jottings of my memories of him. 

Well can I remember my first meeting with Hobday. He was an 
Examiner and was one of those to decide whether I should be allowed that 
day to enter his own profession. He was plain Mr. Hobday in those days. 
His kindly smile, his deep interest in you and for the time being in you alone, 
his sympathetic consideration of all that you told him, his gentle handling 
of the nervous student—all these stand out from that early meeting and 
are intimately recalled as if they took place but yesterday. But on the many 
occasions when I have met him since those far-off days, the same gentleness, 
kindliness and inspiration have been much to the fore and, doubtless, have 
helped to keep afresh the early impressions and memories. 

Then, the Great War—Hobday now a Major in the old A.V. C. I never 
had the pleasure of serving under his command, but the memory lives of 
his visit to the hospital, The great surgeon was coming to operate and to 
demonstrate Mallein testing. We young, recently joined officers were all 
aglow with impatience and enthusiasm. We were to see a great man at 
work. The day arrived and Hobday came. We saluted in our best “ Alder- 
shot” manner. The same old kindly smile, the same old homely attitude— 
he was our friend, eager to help us and to tell us all he knew. Truly a 
renewal of all we had experienced on other occasions. And he remembered 
all our names! 

After the War—back again in our real jobs. A message to say that 
Hobday was coming to see us to tell us about the formation of a new Section 
of the Royal Society of Medicine. He went away having acquired several 
new members for the Society itself and our assurance to support the Section 
of Comparative Medicine. And the Section lives to-day, its members con- 
tinuing the work that Hobday visualised and inspired—a study of problems 
relating to the human subject, animals and plants—all grouped together and 
discussed from a common viewpoint. Those of us who helped him in his 
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efforts to found the Section will carry on with the name of Hobday as 
our inspiration. 

Then London—it was impossible not to meet Hobday frequently. 
Meetings of all kinds, conferences, congresses, etc., never seemed complete 
without him. There he was, sometimes in a prominent place but often in 
the back row near the door, especially when he slipped in after the proceedings 
had commenced or when he wanted to slip out before the end. From his 
voluminous breast or hip pocket was produced the inevitable black notebook 
or, failing that, a few old envelopes. Note-taking was a fine art and if some 
of his many writings could be produced now, what a story they could tell! 

A trip to France to inspect the new canine block at the Veterinary 
College, Alfort! I was privileged to join Hobday’s party. No worry, no 
fuss; Hobday arranged everything! He knew where we should go and what 
we wanted to see. We must see Pasteur’s tomb. But it is Sunday and the 
Institute is closed! Hobday found the way in and we saw the tomb! And 
on the way home—all dead beat after a wretched crossing to Newhaven. 
Sleep was the programme, except to Hobday, who spent the journey correcting 
proofs of articles for his beloved VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

Dinners at the Savage Club. Little private visits by him to you or you 
to him. What memories they stir up! Arguments! Yes! But friends 
always. 

I, with many others, have been parted from a friend, one whose place 
will remain vacant, but his memory will continue to inspire us as did his 
presence. 


FROM LIEUT.-COLONEL T. DUNLOP YOUNG, O.B.E., 
D.V.S.M., M.R.C.V.S. 


By the passing of Sir Frederick Hobday the veterinary profession has 
lost one of its most eminent members, and those who had the pleasure of 
knowing him have lost one whose friendship was greatly valued. I had his 
friendship for nearly forty years, professionally and socially. We served in 
the Great War together; incidentally, I fitted up his hospital (No. 22) at 
Aldershot, and handed it to him at Abbeville. 

It was the opinion of many of us that Hobday’s talents were wasted when 
he was made O.C. of a receiving hospital. Had he been made a consulting 
surgeon for the overseas Forces, passing from one hospital to another, teaching 
our young selected members the art of surgery, for such an opportunity to 
practise all kinds of operations will never occur again, we would have had, 
at the end of the War, a number of specialist surgeons who would have been 
of great value to our profession. 

Returning to London, Hobday was selected to rebuild the Royal 
Veterinary College, and it is not too much to say no other member of the 
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profession could have done the work so well; in fact, it is generally agreed 
that the long hours he worked and the energy he put into the whole scheme 
hastened his end. 

His name was known all over the world; in nearly every country I have 
visited one of the first names to be mentioned in veterinary conversation was 
Hobday. 

Socially he was exceedingly popular; he was a member of many clubs, 
societies and associations. We were both members of the City Livery Club, 
where he was a “ persona grata,” and he was a well-knowni member of the 
Savage Club, but he was best known as one who was ever ready to help anyone 
who required a “lift over a stile”; anyone out of a situation, fallen on evil 
days, or the youngster who had just graduated. 

We will always remember that warm handshake, that kindly smile, that 
friendly look in his eyes, that cheerful manner which endeared him to us all. 
His advice was always freely given and no one ever heard him say a word 
against a fellow creature. 

Those of us who were associated with him as Editor of THE VETERINARY 
JourNAL will miss that “just a short article for our next number” and the 
promise given, entered in his well-worn pocket-book. 

If ever a man deserved his reward in the Great Hereafter, Fred Hobday 
merited his, and I, for one, trust and believe he will have it. 


FROM RICHARD HUDSON, F.R.C.V.S. 


Wuat a splendid life! Everything in it was a means to an end and 
always free from selfishness. Whether curing disease, relieving pain, 
preventing cruelty, advancing science or somebody’s well-being, he threw him- 
self wholeheartedly into his efforts and his enthusiasm for his objects was so 
intense that it caught like a fire and carried others with him. 

It was so when I passed through college. He was then demonstrator in 
surgery, and what a field he had in those days, with the dogs, cats, ponies, 
donkeys, horses, monkeys, parrots and canaries from all London. Those must 
have been his happiest days and no wonder he returned. 

He revelled in work. Ever striving to better things, his work on general 
and local anesthesia in order to make them safe stands out, for before his 
experiments they hardly existed in veterinary practice. 

He did splendid work in those college days, for with the adoption of 
anesthesia countless operations were performed which had not been possible 
before. He began a new epoch in veterinary surgery. 

After he left the College he would come amongst us. If any society 
secretary wanted a demonstration operation he came willingly, carrying on his 
teaching and helping any who might seek it in such a nice impressive way that 
you felt you need not fear to have a try when he had shown you. Perhaps 
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you did, only to realise that he was the master technician, for he was far 
above most of us. 

He was a born teacher, and, like all such, loved to teach. How we would 
have liked to have seen him finish in well-earned rest and contentment for 
what he had done for us, but it was not to be. 

Endeared to us all, he left us with startling suddenness. It is impossible 
to estimate how much we have lost. Honours, well-deserved honours, he had 
in plenty, but they count little assessed against the affection he drew from his 
profession. 


FROM GLADSTONE MAYALL, M.R.C.V.S. 


WITH the passing of Sir Frederick a great and liberal-minded man has left 
us. The memory of him as a kindly gentleman and staunch friend remains. 
His varied activities and broad outlook enabled him to become a pioneer in 
several branches of our profession and his unfailing energy and enthusiasm 
were in a measure imparted to those who appreciated his leading. 

He opened up the field of canine practice and brought the solace of 
anesthetics to the friend of man. As a surgeon he was unsurpassed and his 
annals of over 3,500 cases of roarers operated on will stand as a record for 
many a long year. He had a seeing eye and an understanding mind and 
visualised (more than many) a wider field for the display of veterinary effort 
and usefulness. It is on such men that our continued existence as a pro- 
fession depends. Let us hope that in the bovine field a similar awakening will 
occur. 

The honours conferred on him never made him an anchorite. He was 
always genial, kindly and helpful. He was a great propagandist, not only in 
this country, but abroad and kept the light of British veterinary effort effulgent. 

His work for the uplift of the Royal Veterinary College is well known. 
Hobday put his own personal leisure and inclinations aside and marched 
straight forward until he had accomplished what he set out to do, namely, to 
make the London College a beacon in the land. 

The writer knew him for well over 40 years since he came to Norwich 
and operated on a cryptorchid, and he always found him the essence of friend- 
liness. Those who attended the farewell dinner and presentation to Sir 
Frederick at the College before his departure for India will never forget the 
display of regard and affection given to him by the students, the old boys and 
the staff. 

“ Fame’s loudest trump upon the ear of Time 
Leaves but a dying echo; they alone 
Are held in everlasting memory 
Whose deeds partake of heaven.” 


“Fare thee well, my friend, and if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well.” 
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FROM J. T. EDWARDS, D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Pirbright. 


TIME must yet pass before a just estimate can be drawn of the place Sir 
Frederick Hobday is to hold in the annals of his profession. His ceaseless 
industry has produced an abundance of recorded material upon which the 
future historian can readily appraise his contribution to the advancement of 
veterinary science. Rather is this the time and place to record an impression 
of his personality. 

It would be idle to contend, as has been done elsewhere, that, according 
to the rigorous standards of present-day scientific research, Sir Frederick 
Hobday was a great veterinary scientist. Neither by early training nor by 
temperament was he fitted for this role. To the erudite few it seemed doubt- 
less incomprehensible at times why he had reached such a pinnacle of eminence 
in the minds both of the lay public and of the medical and kindred professions. 
The explanation is that his genius lay in unsparing devotion of mind and 
body to spreading the gospel of his profession. All must confess that in this 
respect he possessed outstanding genius. 

At the time when Sir Frederick embarked on his veterinary career pro- 
gress in the profession by means of laboratory research had scarcely started, 
and for many years after he qualified the opportunities for young men to 
undergo a scientific laboratory training hardly existed. Hobday did his utmost 
with what facilities that were available and it has been my privilege to learn 
at first hand, from pupil and master, what were the impressions left upon each 
other’s minds of their mutual contacts during those early years. In the year 
1892 Sir John McFadyean, 17 years Hobday’s senior, had just come down 
from the Dick College, Edinburgh, to be Dean and Professor of Pathology 
and Bacteriology at the London College. Remembering vividly the state of 
affairs at the College during that period, Hobday’s abiding judgment was that 
history could never render sufficient tribute to McFadyean for what he did, 
quickly, in rescuing that institution from chaos. On the other hand, Sir John 
McFadyean’s considered view—and he has given public utterance to it—is that 
Hobday, with Male and Motton, were the best assistants he ever had in the 
course of his long career. ‘‘ Nothing seemed to tire or daunt them,” he added. 
It is historically interesting to recall that in the first mallein tests carried out 
in this country, by McFadyean and Hunting, at the London College, Hobday 
was one of the clinical assistants. 


In those days the teaching of small animal practice was almost neglected, 
even scorned, due to the transcending importance of horse practice. It was 
Hobday who began the real teaching in this country of this kind of practice, 
and pursued those investigations upon anesthesia and operative technique 
which have made it one of the most lucrative fields of modern veterinary 
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practice. Graduates who came under Hobday’s influence as a young teacher 
at the College retain a vivid recollection of his boundless enthusiasm and enter- 
prise. Had it not been that his salary as professor could not be raised (it 
was about £200 a year) and that he was not able to support his family and 
do all he planned to do on so little, he might well, as he has told me, have 
remained at the College as a teacher instead of embarking upon private 
practice. 

Remembering, with profound gratitude, certain acts of personal kindness 
received from Hobday, it has been a real privilege to write this short note as 
a tribute to his memory. On closé reflection, it is hard to find any motives 
other than purely altruistic ones for such acts of his, but there must be 
hundreds more, within the veterinary profession and outside it, who have been 
likewise beneficiaries of Hobday’s expansive generosity. I should like them 
to think that it is on their behalf as well as on my own that I have contributed 
this short appreciation of a man whose outstanding quality, towards his fellow 
men and towards their animals, was to both his kindness, his humanity and his 
humaneness. 


FROM PROFESSOR T. W. CAMERON 
Magill University, Montreal. 


Sir FREDERICK Horpay was known to many Canadian veterinarians per- 
sonally and to all through his books and his editorship of THE VETERINARY 
Journat. He was the leading exponent in Great Britain of the Oslerian ideal 
of Comparative Medicine and the closest possible relationship between human 
and veterinary medicine, and as such he founded the section of Comparative 
Pathology in the Royal Society of Medicine. In 1927 he became Principal of 
the Royal Veterinary College in London and it is not too much to say that no 
other member of the profession could have done what he did to rehabilitate 
an institution which was literally falling to pieces. The new College, which 
was recently opened by His Majesty the King, is and always will be a monu- 
ment to Hobday. He will be remembered not only by his professional attain- 
ments, however. He was one of the most kindly of men, always ready to 
help anyone he met. He was particularly helpful to the recent graduate and 
there are many veterinarians in all parts of the world who must remember him 
with gratitude as well as with kindliness. 

Canada extends her deepest sympathy, not only to his family, but to the 
whole profession in the Mother Country in the loss of one of her most 
industrious, constructive and kindly veterinarians. 
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FROM DR. FRED BULLOCK 
Librarian, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Tue Library of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has lost a good 
friend by the death of Sir Frederick Hobday. He was a member of the 
Library Committee, which he attended with greater regularity perhaps than any 
other Committee. He made very many important contributions to the collec- 
tion at Red Lion Square, notably in supplying a number of foreign journals. 
This he did over a period of many years. He also presented a number of 
text-books, and when occasionally he came across an old volume of historic 
iuterest in the house of one of his numerous friends he would beg it for the 
Library. If he found an old diploma bearing Coleman’s signature, or an old 
purtrait of an eminent veterinary surgeon, or any other document of veterinary 
interest, he would secure it if possible and send it to me for the Library. He 
took great pleasure in doing things of this kind, and he would go to great 
trouble to make his gift complete. 

As Editor of THe VETERINARY JouRNAL he was indefatigable. It always 
seemed to me a miracle when, month after month, the journal appeared, with 
a full complement of articles frequently devoted to some special topic, the 
obtaining of which must have cost much thought and exertion. Yet in spite 
of the hundred and one other matters in which he was always engaged he 
somehow got through it. His mind was abnormally active, and he gave him- 
self little rest or sleep. An enthusiast in all he did, he undertook too much— 
there can be no doubt of that—but that he accomplished so much is greatly to 
be admired. He will be remembered, apart from his reputation as a surgeon, 
chiefly for his Herculean labour in obtaining the necessary funds for the re- 
building of the Royal Veterinary College, for his capacity for making friends, 
for his kindheartedness, and for his genuine love of animals. Perhaps his 
special contribution to the advancement of veterinary science was that he was 
able to interest members of other professions in it; indeed, to make it a matter 
of popular interest. His propaganda on behalf of the profession is no doubt 
one of the causes of the great increase in the number of students now under 
training. He has thus written his name indelibly in the annals of his 
profession, and he would have desired no better epitaph. 


FROM THE EARL OF LONSDALE, K.G. 


Boru in public and private life I knew Sir Frederick Hobday for many 
years. He originally began to practise close to my home and was always 
looked upon as a very capable man and this has proved to be true. He was 
a very great friend of mine and amongst all my friends I know of nobody in 
whom I had greater confidence, and whom I was more glad to meet. 
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He did wonderful work in the Veterinary Department and it was chiefly 
due to him that the Government grant was issued to the Royal Veterinary 
College. He was a man of extraordinary character, a charming man as a 
friend and companion, but his whole life and mind were given to animals and 
he carried out some extraordinary operations which he had carefully thought 
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out; for example, “ roaring” in horses, which was called “ hobdaying ” and 
which in many cases was most successful. During the war he rendered the 
most valuable services and I used to see him on and off all through the war 
period, as he was in charge of so many of the Remount Camps, and it was 
at Forges Les Eaux that he tried his first operation for poll evil. 

He was tremendously enthusiastic in his work for the animals and also 
most enthusiastic on the education of young veterinary surgeons going out into 
the country and to this, I think, he gave most of his mind in his later years. 

He was a good linguist and spoke French very well, and he was most 
successful all about the French farms near Forges Les Eaux; everyone who 
knew him could not but help liking him, as I did myself. 

He was often at my home as I always found it interesting to go into 
details with him of the various diseases amongst animals. He will be greatly 
missed by many and I for one deeply regret his loss. 


FROM SIR D’ARCY POWER, K.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.S. ‘ 


Past-President of the Section of Comparative Medicine, Royal Society of 
Medicine. 


I am glad to add my tribute of praise to the memory of Sir Frederick 
Hobday. He first attracted my attention when he became my monitor in the 
Histology Class at the Royal Veterinary College somewhere about 1896. A 
slim youth, active, interested in his work, a good organiser and a good 
disciplinarian at a time when discipline was necessary for the veterinary 
students, who were perhaps a little wilder than the medical students of the 
period. Later in life I had an opportunity of observing his self-control and 
inability to appreciate pain when it occurred in his own person, though he was 
sensitive enough about it in animals and in his friends. He had an acute 
attack of appendicitis, persisted in minimising the symptoms and had actually 
to be conveyed away for operation against his own expressed will. His soft 
voice and persuasive manner remain in my memory. 

Of his work at the Royal Veterinary College others will write with much 
greater authority than I can. Both in its building, its equipment and its accom- 
modation, the College was a disgrace to England. It is now worthy of a great 
agricultural country. Hobday was a moving spirit in the change and only a 
year or two ago he brought his car to my door and carried me off to compare 
the new with the old—a magnificent testimony to his energy and ability. But 
Hobday was far more than a veterinary surgeon. For years there had been 
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lurking in the minds of many members of the medical profession that doctors 
knew as little of epizootics as veterinarians knew of epidemics. There was 
a wide no-man’s-land which had never been cultivated, but which might yield 
rich crops of knowledge. It was abundantly clear that a link was needed, but 
the forging of it hung fire until Hobday, with a few like-minded friends, 
established a Section of Comparative Medicine at the Royal Society of 
Medicine. Sir Clifford Allbut, then Regius Professor of Medicine at the 
University of Cambridge, who had long wished to see the two professions 
pooling their knowledge, became the first president, and the Section thus be- 
ginning well has had a most useful career. We part very regretfully with Sir 
Frederick Hobday, a great organiser, a man of ideas, and a true friend. 
—Ave atque Vale. 


FROM A. E. MORTIMER WOOLF, F.R.C.S. 
Librarian of The Hunterian Society. 


SoME twelve years ago I was introduced to Frederick Hobday, and was at 
once captivated by that charm and courtesy which were his outstanding 
characteristics. Hobday had the knack of convincing anyone to whom he was 
talking that he was the one person he wanted to see at that particular moment. 
That was Hobday the man. Few men have had that spirit of comradeship 
which endeared Hobday to all who had the good fortune to know him, the 
secret of which was his natural desire to give of his best. 

It is not for me to speak of his professional attainments in the veterinary 
world, or all that he accomplished in order to place veterinary science on the 
pedestal which he considered it should occupy. The new Royal Veterinary 
College is the lasting memorial to this side of his work. But although this 
was essentially his primary ideal, his energies were by no means limited to the 
narrow confines of the profession which above all others he loved. He left 
no stone unturned to bring into harmony and co-operation both the veterinary 
and medical professions, and when he was made an Honorary Fellow of The 
Hunterian Society, his delight knew no bounds. He never considered his 
Honorary Fellowship a mere title. Hobday threw himself, life and soul, into 
the Society’s work, and in 1938 was elected Orator. The culmination of his 
ambition was probably achieved when he was elected to St. George’s Hospital 
as its Lecturer on Comparative Medicine. 

Through all his life, with its numerous activities and interests, it is the 
man himself who is mourned. No matter how much he accomplished, he 
always shared his honours, his triumphs and his pleasures with his friends. 
And now his friends sorrow at his passing. Fred Hobday is no more, but 
all that he stood for and accomplished will remain for ever and a day. 
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FROM ALASTAIR MACGREGOR, M.D. 
On behalf of his Brother Savages. 


Tue death of Sir Frederick Hobday has caused universal sorrow in the 
scientific world, and has left a blank which will be hard to fill; but to us who 
belong to the Savage Club, of which he was a member for seventeen years, 
our loss is more intimate. To know and to talk to “ Freddie Hobday” was 
to realise without any doubt that here was a man who could be trusted to 
the end, a man of kindly, generous disposition who would give himself 
ungrudgingly for the good of his fellow creatures as he had given himself 
for so many years for the good of the, so-called, lower animals of creation. 
Yes, Sir Frederick was deservedly a general favourite in the Savage Club, 
and before the trouble that recently came into his life we, if asked, should 
have felt confident that he had many years before him of happiness and good 
fellowship. This makes his passing all the more sad, and yet he has left 
behind him a name that ranks high among the scientists and philanthropists 
of the world, and for that we can but envy him. 


FROM H. W. ELEY 
The Veterinary Journal. 


I am glad to be able to pay my tribute to the memory of the late 
Sir Frederick Hobday. During the last twenty years I have been in constant 
touch with him and was received into his home as one of the family. I 
probably knew him more intimately than most people and in all the time that 
I have known him I have never seen anyone in need of advice or help being 
turned away. Sir Frederick had a kind word for everybody and nothing was 
too much trouble for him to undertake, and he would never spare himself if 
he thought that anything that he could do would alleviate suffering or distress. 
Sir Frederick was a prodigious worker and he seemed to be able to do without 
sleep or food—many a time have I prepared a VETERINARY JOURNAL for Press 
with him in trains, buses, operating theatres, and even while walking along the 
road, and have corrected proofs over the telephone at two and three o’clock in 
the morning. I remember once going to a theatre with him on one of those rare 
occasions when he snatched a couple of hours to see a show which he knew I 
wanted to see. During the interval Sir Frederick wrote a short article across 
the programme, on an operation which he had done that day, for the next issue 
of the journal. His energy and enthusiasm were enormous. I cannot find 
words to express my persona! feelings; I can only add that I have lost the 
kindest and most sincere friend I have ever had. 
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FROM MESSRS. BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX 
Publishers. 


Ir is hard to realise that the door will never again open and a familiar 
voice say “ May I come in?” for Sir Frederick Hobday just quietly arrived at 
any odd moment of the day, unannounced and unexpected. He was always so 
gentle and unassuming in his ways and was a real friend of the Firm and of 
all members of it with whom he came in contact. 

Year in, year out, for over 34 years he edited THE VETERINARY JOURNAL, 
and even in his busiest times he would not be parted from it, though much 
of the work was willy-nilly done at odd moments or in the small hours of 
the morning. For this work alone the veterinary profession owes him a debt 
which could never be repaid. 

When the business in hand was finished, as often as not, out would come 
his amazing pocket-book and he would say, “ What are you doing on Saturday 
next?” and then would follow an invitation to the Savage Club or the Knights 
of the Round Table. There must be many who will remember with pleasure 
those nights at the Savage Club, and how he took each of his guests’ menus 
into his keeping and annotated them with the names of the artistes who were 
providing the various turns. He loved being host to his friends, and nothing 
was too much trouble to ensure their enjoyment. 

Even in the dark days when Lady Hobday was ill and he was worried. 
he never wavered and never complained: only those who were close to him 
knew the devoted care he gave to her at all times. But no private troubles 
were allowed to stand between him and his duty, and no matter what anxiety 
or added responsibility he was called upon to bear, nothing was ever forgotten 
or neglected. 

It was said of a greater than he that “ He went about doing good,” and 
those words sum up Hobday’s life. He always had someone or some cause 
that he was helping in his quiet, unobtrusive way, and none but himself knew 
the full measure of his kindness and generosity. 

He is gone from us, alas, and we are the poorer, but we have still with us 
the memory of the fine work he did and of the fine example he set, and above 
all a very present sense of gratitude that it was our good fortune to have 
known him and to have enjoyed the friendship he so freely shared with us. 


Note.—Three of the illustrations in the plates facing pages 251, 254 and 255 
have previously appeared in Fifty Years a Veterinary Surgeon, the auto- 
biography of Sir Frederick Hobday, published by Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Co., Ltd. 
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One of Sir Frederick Hobday’s last messages 

to THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. A reproduction 

of a postcard of a type with which many of 
our readers must have been familiar. 
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| - Editorial 


THE NATIONAL V.M.A. CONGRESS AT 
GREAT YARMOUTH, 1939 


THIs year’s Congress at Great Yarmouth should be a good one, notwith- 
standing the nation’s troubles and the ripples and side winds in our profession. 
Under the Presidency of Major W. J. Brennan Devine, M.C., F.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M., the discussions and debates will no doubt be decorous, compre- 
hensive and instructive. There is a full programme, and knowing some of 
the President’s hobbies, perhaps no more fitting place than Great Yarmouth 
could have been chosen for the lighter side of the Congress. Many good 
veterinary surgeons have upheld the prestige and usefulness of the profession 
in East Anglia, and the knowledge they possess on veterinary matters and 
work is excelled by none in any other quarters of the Kingdom. Incidentally, 
too, it may be mentioned that they are no mere tyros in a knowledge of 
animal husbandry. It is appropriate, therefore, that an annual meeting of the 
light and leading of the profession should meet at the largest and most popular 
pleasure and health resort on the East Coast. Such a Congress should inspire 
and gladden the spirits of our brothers in the East. 


It has been said that attendance at Congresses often involves a fortnight’s 
rest and holiday to get over the mental pabulum and festive recreation that 
occurs, but no doubt the prevailing opinion would be that it has been worth 
it. We meet congenial friends, fresh lines of thought arise, new faces are 
seen, and a spiritual and sometimes humorous revival achieved. 

The attractions of Great Yarmouth are manifold. There is a good open- 
air swimming bath and great swimming contests have been carried out, even 
in rough seas, from the Britannia Pier. The Broads, with all their peace and 
enchanting beauty and piscatorial and avian abundance, cannot be excelled 
anywhere. 
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THE YARMOUTH CONGRESS, 1939 
PROGRAMME 


Tue following is the programme of the Association’s Congress, to be 
held at Great Yarmouth from July 23 to July 28, 1939: 


Sunday, July 23 


8.30 p.m.: ‘At Home,” as guests of the Eastern Counties and Lincolnshire 
Divisions (Winter Gardens Ball Room). 


Monday, July 24 


10.30 a.m.: Civic Welcome. ’ 
11 a.m.: Opening of Exhibition of Drugs and Instruments. 
11.30 a.m.: Paper: “Causes of Deaths among Calves in Dairy Herds.” By 
Dr. R. Lovell, M.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
Openers: Mr. T. Wilson, M.R.C.V.S.; Captain P. R. 
Turner, M.R.C.V.S.; Mr. G. N. Gould, Junr., M.R.C.V.S.; 
and Capt. Donald Campbell, M.R.C.V.S. 
Chairman: Mr. T. J. Bosworth, M.A., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. Hugh Begg, F.R.C.V.S. 
Recording Secretary: Mr. J. S. Paterson, M.R.C.V.S., 


D.V.S.M. 
3 p.m.: A number of films of scientific interest will be shown at the 

Town Hall. | 
9 p.m.: Civic Reception (Winter Gardens Ball Room). i 


Tuesday, July 25 

10 a.m. : Paper : “ Infertility in the Mare associated with Irregularities in 
the CEstrus Cycle.” By Mr. F. Day, M.R.C.V.S. 
Openers: Professor J. F. Craig, M.A., F.R.C.V.S.; Mr. E. 
Brayley Reynolds, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S. 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. H. H. Truman, M.R.C.V.S. 
Recording Secretary: Mr. J. G. Murray, Dip. Bact., 
M.R.C.V.S. 

11.30 a.m.: Paper: “ Physiological Aspects of Bovine Sterility.” By Dr. j 
John Hammond. 
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2.30 p.m. : 


2 p.m. 


9 p.m.: 
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Openers: Professor J. A. Nicholson, Ph.D., M.A., 
M.R.C.V.S.; Professor W. C. Miller, M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E.; 
Captain J. R. Barker, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H.; Major W. H. 
Wortley, M.R.C.V.S. 
Chairman : Professor J. B. Buxton, M.A., F.R.S.E., D.V.H. 
Vice-Chairman: Captain J. R. Barker, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 
Recording Secretary: Mr. J. J. Murray, M.R.C.V.S. 
Exhibits and Demonstrations (at Mr. W. Shipley’s premises, 
Southtown, Yarmouth). 


8.45 for 9 p.m.: President’s Reception (Town Hall). 


Wednesday, July 26 


; 10 a.m. : Paper: “ Diseases of the Digestive System of Young Pigs.” 
By Dr. R. Manninger, of Budapest. 
Openers: Mr. J. R. Powley, M.R.C.V.S.; Professor W. 
Kearney, M.R.C.V.S.; Mr. G. S. Muir, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.; 
Major F. L. Gooch, F.R.C.V.S. 
Chairman: Dr. W. H. Andrews, M.R.C.V.S. 
Vice-Chairman: Professor T. Dalling, M.A., M.R.C.V.S. 
Recording Secretary, Mr. B. A. Claxton, M.R.C.V.S. 
12 noon: Paper : “ The Centralised Veterinary Service.” By Mr. D. A. E. 
Cabot, M.R.C.V.S. 
Congress Photograph. 
3 p.m.: Annual General Meeting (Town Hall). 
7 for 7.30 p.m.: Banquet (Town Hall). 
! Thursday, July 27 
; 10 a.m.: Paper: “ The Recent Advances in our Knowledge of Diseases 


associated with Mineral Balance in the Blood of Ruminants.” 
By Dr. H. H. Green. 
Openers: Dr. H. Dryerre; Captain W. L. Little, F.R.C.V.S.; 
Captain J. R. Barker, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H.; Professor J. A. 
Nicholson, Ph.D., M.A., M.R.C.V.S. 
Chairman: Major E. S. James, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. A. Spicer, F.R.C.V.S. 
Recording Secretary, Mr. H. P. Standley, M.R.C.V.S. 
Ladies’ Golf Competition. 
Excursion: A motor tour of the Broads country and a motor 

launch trip on the principal waterways. 

Gentlemen’s Golf Competition. 

Veterinary Benevolent Dance (Town Hall). 
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Friday, July 28 

10 am.: Paper: “ Joint-ill in Lambs.” By Mr. F. Blakemore, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
Openers: Captain S. E. Hill, M.R.C.V.S.; Captain W. Lyle 
Stewart, M.R.C.V.S.; Mr. N. S. Barron, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Chairman: Mr. W. H. Dennett, M.R.C.V.S. 
Vice-Chairman, Professor T. Dalling, M.A., M.R.C.V.S. 


Recording Secretary: Dr. G. B. Brook, F.R.C.V.S., 
F.R.S.E. 


Paper: “Recent Advances in Therapeutic Agents.” By 
Professor G. F. Boddie, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


Openers: Mrs. M. Sheppard, M.R.C.V.S.; Dr. A. W. 
Stableforth, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.; Dr. R. F. Montgomerie, 
Bde. Fw.Y.o. 

Chairman: Mr. J. H. Poles, M.R.C.V.S. 

Vice-Chairman: Major T. G. Heatley, O.B.E., M.R.C.V.S. 
Recording Secretary: Mr. T. A. R. Chipperfield, M.R.C.V.S. 

0.00 p.m.: Closing Meeting (Exhibition). 
Council Meeting. 


Tuesday, July 25, at 2.30 p.m. 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Exhibition of Poisonous Plants—Institute of Animal Pathology. 

Exhibition of Poultry Diseases—Institute of Animal Pathology. 

Post-mortem Technique on the Pig. Mr. H. Burrow. 

Post-mortem Technique on the Fowl. Mr. C. A. McGaughey. 

Post-mortem Technique on the Bovine. Mr. W. Tweed. 

Post-mortem Technique on the Dog. Dr. J. R. M. Innes. 

Exhibition of Useful Instruments suggested by Practitioners. 

Exhibition of fittings for protection of animals against gas warfare. 
Colonel R. J. Stordy. 

Exhibition—“ Pig Diseases.” Mr, J. M. Penhale (Ministry of Agri- 
culture). 


Tea will be provided by Mr. and Mrs. W. Shipley. 
THE TRADE EXHIBITION AT THE CONGRESS 


Nor the least interesting part of this gathering is the exhibition of the 
specialities and commodities put up by the many eminent commercial houses 
catering for the profession in this country and abroad. We feel sure that 
our readers when visiting the Exhibitors’ Hall will find much of interest to 
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them, for the products of these firms have reached a high measure of 
excellence. We make every endeavour to ensure that only the advertisements 
of reliable houses are inserted in THE VETERINARY JOURNAL, and in many 
cases the co-operation of these firms with the profession has been of invaluable 
assistance. Amongst those exhibiting will be the following well-known con- 
cerns, to which a visit, we feel sure, will be amply repaid: The Anglo- 
American Pharmaceutical Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Armour & Co., Ltd.; Messrs. 
Arnold & Sons; Messrs. Bailliére, Tindall & Cox; Messrs. Evans, Sons, Lescher 
& Webb, Ltd.; Messrs. C. J. Hewlett & Son, Ltd.; The International Serum 
Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Parke, Davis & Co.; Messrs. Pharmaceutical Products 
(May & Baker), Ltd.; Sandoz Products; Willington Medical Products, Ltd. ; 
Willows, Francis, Butler & Thompson, Ltd.; T. J. Smith & Nephew, Ltd.; 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co., Ltd.; Antibody Products, Ltd.; Bayer Products, 
Ltd. 
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Gendedl Articles 


EQUINE ARTICULAR RHEUMATISM 


By LT.-COL. J. R. HODGKINS, D.S.O., F.R.C.V.S. 
The Old War Horse Memorial Hospital, Cairo, Egypt. 


THE writer was mildly surprised on looking for the incidence of this 
disease in horses to find how comparatively rare it appears to be. Frohner 
(quoted by Hutyra and Marek, Vol. III, 1938, p. 478) observed five cases 
among 20,000 horses. Nevertheless, Mr. William Percivall, in his invaluable 
Hippopatholgy, Part I, Vol. IV, page 35 et seqg., has described several cases 
under the heading of “ Rheumatic Lameness” in horses, but it is observed 
that most of them were secondary to attacks of pneumonia, pleurisy, or both. 
“Rheumatic lameness has, however, occurred under our observation at so 
remote a period after influenza or pleuro-pneumonia that we have felt at a 
loss to say whether the lameness was to be referred to the foregoing constitu- 
tional affection or not—whether in point of fact it might not sometimes have 
spontaneous origin, be a disease, sui generis, or of an idiopathic nature,” 


he writes. 
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On reflection, only one genuine case has come under the writer’s notice (in 
1912) previous to the one about to be recorded, and this includes observations 
of horses in a veterinary hospital (France, 1915-1919) during the War. 

Subject—Animal Hospital No. 180 Skewbald baladi (of the country, i.e., 
Egypt). Mare age 44 years. Condition, good. Weight, about 850 Ibs. 

History.—Admitted to hospital on August 11, 1938. Very lame both fore, 
more of the off fore. At a glance a case of laminitis. However, closer ex- 
amination showed that the feet were not implicated and the pain was in the 
muscles of the arms and shoulders. She was given a saline and this was 
followed up by a course of salicylate of soda. 

28/8/38.—She continued very lame up to 28/8/38 and then by September 
5, 1938, she was gay, free of lameness and being exercised. 

10/9/38.—On September 10, 1938, the animal was reported down in the 
box unable to rise voluntarily. She was assisted up, made to move, and found 
to be very lame both hind, with considerable swelling in the mammary region, 
Temperature, 101.6° F. The salicylates were prescribed again. 

19/9/38.—By September 19 there was muscle atrophy; the gluteals were 
disappearing. Acute bursitis both stifles, both hocks were filled and tense, the 
fetlocks (hind) were painful, the near hind leg was sometimes held entirely 
suspended and at most touched the ground lightly with the toe. See Fig. 1 
(the black marks on the points of the hocks are bed sores). The heart 
was tumultuous and throbbed painfully on the slightest movement (metastatic 
endocarditis). The urine contained albumin in considerable amount on 
October 10, 1938. 

On October 19, 1938, Prof. Zaki Morcos, F.R.C.V.S., M.V.Sc., D.V.H., 
very kindly took material from the jugular and one of the hocks for bacterial 
examination and in the hope of making an autogenous vaccine. His report 
was negative for the blood picture and also for content of the hock (no 
streptococci or other pyogenic organisms). 

That night the mare foaled a premature live foal (herein was the explana- 
tion of the albuminuria). The foal survived only three days. It was never 
strong enough to stand by itself and scarcely tall enough to reach the udder. 
Unfortunately it died when the writer was not present and the carcase was 
disposed of without a post-mortem examination. 

On October 25, 1938, the urine was tested again for albumin. This had 
now disappeared from the urine, clearing up the question as to whether the 
parenchyma of the kidneys was affected. 

November 3, 1938.—The second photograph (Fig. 2) shows the present 
condition of the animal; it is very uncertain that she will make an economical 
recovery. Her heart is probably considerably damaged and the articulations 
show very little subsidence of the swelling seen in the first picture. 

It may be interesting to note that the small bag attached by a cord around 
the mare’s neck (Fig. 2) contained passages from the Koran. This 
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was: placed there by the owner surreptitiously on one of his visits, and, of 
course, was permitted to remain. 


Avitaminosis A. 

Subject—A grey Egyptian jack donkey, aged 12 years, in poor condition. 
(Fig. 3.) 

History, August 30, 1938.—Was brought for treatment on this date and 
said to have been “ weak on his legs” for five days. He was showing what 
appeared to be disturbance of the central nervous system. Erratic gait (para- 
plegia), head carried high, knee action with both fore, defective vision, but 
not blind. Temperature normal, drinking and feeding well. He was placed 
under observation. 

September 5.—Was found down in the morning making convulsive move- 
ments, drawing the head into the chest and legs to the belly. He was given a 
saline with the stomach tube. During this next week (September 5-13) he 
was lying about sometimes showing convulsive movement. Appetite sustained. 
Kept on bran and green maize. 

September 13.—Up, slight improvement in action. 

September 20.—Action still erratic, stringhalt movement in front 
especially shown at the turn, rolling gait behind. 

September 27. — Improving, now having a little boiled barley in the 
evening. 

October 4.—Improving in condition and gait; is given a little linseed (4 Ib.) 
in the evening. 

October 10.—Improving. To increase intake of vitamin A was given egg 
yolk 10 c.c. daily subcutaneously. 

October 16.—He has come on amazingly rapidly. All spastic movements 
have ceased. Coat bright. Animal preparing for issue. 

Note.—Injection of egg yolk is facilitated by addition of small quantity 
of norm. saline solution. 

Discussion.—The period July-October is one of great economic strain on 
the donkeys here (Cairo district). The bersim (Egyptian clover), which is 
plentiful in the cold weather and spring, is not grown during the above- 
mentioned months. The donkeys are existing mostly on tibin (straw chaff of 
barley or wheat) and dhoura stalks (maize) if they can get it. 

This might well be a period when vitamin A is deficient. 

It is noticeable how the animal kept his appetite and with a little boiled 
barley and linseed together with plenty of green dhoura improved in condition. 
The spastic action of the forelegs decreased and there is a gradual return to 
normal. It is regretted that the suggested cause was not diagnosed earlier. 
It would have been interesting to see if there was a very rapid response to 
parenteral dosage with vitamin A in the earliest stages. 
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COURAGE IN CRITICISM 
By G. MAYALL, M.R.C.V.S. 


THIS seems to be an age when few people think for themselves. They 
have other people’s views put before them in newspapers, books and pamphlets 
galore, and for the most part assimilate and incorporate them into their 
mentality without much question or analysis. 

So many mechanical aids exist to lessen personal fatigue or brain work 
that acceptance, rather than reflection before agreement, is almost forced on 
the intellect. 

Thus in many cases it seems too much trouble to think about any matter 
or problem, and we get torpid mentally and suffer from too much spoon- 
feeding of the mind. 

The uses and conveniences of motor transport have been and are quite 
evident, but they have not tended to the concentration of thought and its 
display, and have been facile tools in the hands of dictators and tyrants to 
suppress intellect and its free expression. In a spirit which seems almost to 
emulate that of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, mechanical movement has even led to 
the decline in Sunday observance and rest, and the almost total abolition of 
the week-end dinner when commercial travellers renew acquaintanceship with 
their families, 

Mass production, mass thinking and forced gregariousness do not raise 
the level of intellectual life or lead to the true light on effort, plan or 
accomplishment. The eternal verities get swamped or engulfed, and chaos 
and muddle and puddle result. What are the eternal verities? It is wise to 
accentuate and remember them. They have been described quite recently as 
truth and faith, honesty and tolerance, and fellowship. 

What are the aims and objects of Congresses? They are defined as 
assemblies of ambassadors for conference and settlement of international 
affairs. They may be convocations of scientists, medical men, educationists 
or philosophers who meet periodically to discuss their affairs, to unravel 
problems, and to effect social and intellectual contact. To achieve the best 
result there should be free expression of opinion, thoughtful approach to 
matters of moment, courage to criticise and discuss, and ability to stand up 
for one’s convictions. 

There are no quick ways to perfection and stability. The eternal verities 
are the fundamentals on which the future progress and beneficial existence of 
our profession depend. The primary object of Congresses such as ours is to 
produce, discuss and debate papers and theses relating to the science and art 
of veterinary medicine and surgery. A no less important factor is to survey 
our field of usefulness and take stock of the raw material that concerns us 
and examine the forces that tend to expand or contract it. 

Movement is a sign of life and as a profession we cannot stand still, but 
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“the moving finger writes.” The Loveday Report would seem to seek to 
expand our sphere of usefulness and increase our prestige. It may make life 
pleasanter for us and do away with some of the old-fashioned notions about 
“keeping one’s nose to the grindstone,” but will the carrying out of its tenets 
increase employment among veterinarians? It seems unlikely. It can hardly 
increase the raw material. The change-over from the Ministry of Health to 
the Ministry of Agriculture has been effected without too much fuss, but many 
good men have fallen by the way, and there is no evidence as yet that the 
change has increased the status of the profession and accomplished any great 
betterment in animal health. The organisation and administration of the 
animal health service needs improvement, and until the state of agriculture is 
bettered and the farmers are more prosperous they will only seek our aid and 
advice when it is absolutely and urgently necessary. They will seldom ask 
for advice on the preventive side of medicine. The expansion of our field 
of usefulness may be markedly increased by annexation of the activities of the 
P.D.S.A. if only the transfer is carried out with common sense and tolerance 
and with due regard to the human and animal interests involved. The proper 
placing of the accessibility of veterinary aid is very important, and no area of 
the country should be starved of it. 

Talking to an experienced veterinary surgeon recently, whose family has 
had practice in three generations and for well over 50 years, we both came 
to the conclusion that the average income of the great majority of general 
practitioners in the future would seldom be over £250 per annum. The 
schools increase their graduates annually, but where are they all going to find 
lucrative work? Even now, whilst on the one hand a number of men are at 
present in clover, on the other hand the prospective labourers are many, but 
the harvest is scanty and not easily discernible or distributable. 

The domain of research presents a wide and valuable field for investiga- 
tion and experimentation. It ought to be a very lucrative field, but it has far 
too seldom been treated with adequate reward by those in authority. The 
work at the Royal Veterinary College alone has been of inestimable value to 
many stockowners, whilst Cambridge University has contributed its quota to 
the sum of exact knowledge in several phases of animal life, and good work 
on sheep diseases has been done at the Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Various laboratories in the country are also doing progressive work. 

One would like to see far more attention paid to research in animal 
physiology. It cannot be declared that much solid headway has been made 
against contagious abortion. “Reproduction is a complex physiological 
process accompanied by or associated with phenomena which bear an important 
relation to each other.” (Williams—Diseases of the Genital Organs of 
Animals.) It would seem therefore that the forces that disturb or destroy the 
natural evolution of the physiological process of reproduction should be closely 
investigated. Something more than bacteriology alone requires research. 
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Blood and milk examinations may be valuable, but the disease will never 
become eliminated by or through these methods. 

It is gratifying to read of a fair salary being offered for a Professor of 
Pathology and Director of the Research Institute in Animal Pathology at the 
London College. It is a step in the right direction. 

But exceptional qualities of deduction and discernment are needed by 
research workers and the number of men fitted for the job are none too 
plentiful, so that not much effect will be produced by research on the number 
of employed graduates. The advancement in this phase of our work, however, 
seems rather bright. 

This article does not take cognisance of any possible future limitations of 
the British Empire or decline of its spheres of influence, nor yet of the financial 
stringency that may affect all classes in years to come. 


COLOUR IN ANIMALS AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE IN TROPICAL COUNTRIES 
By EDWARD MORGAN, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 


Nor until one takes charge of imported animals in the tropics is it realised 
that colour plays such an important part in protecting them against diseases, 
particularly skin ailments. Unfortunately we rarely find any reference in 
veterinary literature to this important question. 

It is most important to avoid importing white cattle into the tropics, as 
this colour is more suitable for temperate than for tropical climates, the excep- 
tion being a race of cattle which, although having white hair, have a pigmen- 
tation in the skin which protects them by preventing the rays from penetrating 
too deeply. 

There is a troublesome chronic dermatitis in the tropics of Venezuela 
which is characteristic to white and light-coloured cattle and light dun or 
cream-coloured horses, which is called in Venezuela “ Arrestin.” A more 
appropriate term would be “ Dermatitis Solaris.” At first it appears as a 
yellowish brown pigmentation of the skin. If the action of the sun continues 
with intensity, these areas eventually change into scaly crusty lesions, which 
increase in size and form extensive wart-like growths. It has now been proved 
beyond doubt that such lesions are originally sunburn. Charcot stated, when 
dealing with sunburn in human beings, that it was the chemical and not the heat 
rays which produced sunburn and showed that dermatitis caused by strong 
electric light was identical with that caused by the sun. Later Widmark proved 
this definitely by using an electric arc of 1,200 candle power, the light of which 
was first passed through water to absorb the heat rays and then allowed to 
fall upon the shaven skin of a white rabbit, when the characteristic inflamma- 
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tion resulted. He then interposed a plate of ordinary glass to exclude the 
ultra-violet rays when the skin remained unaffected. 

Fénsén has proved that the colour of native races living in the tropics is 
protective and was originally induced by the sun. Sambon and Baly found 
that the ultra-violet rays were entirely absorbed by a pigmented piece of skin 
and therefore support the theory that pigmentation affords an efficient natural 
protection against ultra-violet rays. 

Woodruff recommends that although the outer clothing for people in the 
tropics should be white, grey or yellow, because heat will be least absorbed by 
these colours, yet the underclothing should be black or yellow to stop the ultra- 
violet rays. 

There is a race of cattle in the regions of Antioquia, Republic of Colombia, 
of a white colour with the exception of the ears, but the skin is black. These 
animals are always free of “ Dermatitis Solaris” Arrestin, neither are they 
troubled with “ Dermatobia Cyaniventris,” the larva of which is found in the 
skin of man and animals in tropical America. The latter is called by different 
names in different countries: Colombia, “ Nuche”; Venezuela, “ Gusano de 
Monte ”; British Guiana, “ Anal Cishal.” The black skin is protective against 
sun rays, as it guards the nerve ending from irritation and because of the more 
rapid radiation, by means of which heat is quickly lost. 

The best colours in animals for tropical countries, such as Venezuela and 
British Guiana, are dark red and black. Cattle of these colours are always 
free of “ Arrestin.” It is most peculiar to observe sometimes in cattle of a 
mixed black and white colour or red and white that the white areas are covered 
with wart-like protuberances and the black and red areas remain perfectly 
healthy. It is found amongst pigs kept in open sabanas, where often they are 
unable to get suitable mud baths during the dry season (drought), that the 
black variety thrives far better than the white, but the latter, when able to 
wallow in mud, and thus have a coat of this material dried on the skin, do not 
suffer from sunburn. The dark skin of the black pigs is a natural protection 
against sunburn. Darwin mentions that colour and constitutional peculiarities 
go together. He also mentions that white sheep and pigs are injured by certain 
plants, whilst dark-coloured individuals escape. He states that Professor 
Wyman, on asking some farmers in Virginia how it was that all their pigs 
were black, they informed him that the pigs ate paint-root (lachnanthes) which 
coloured their bones pink, and which caused the hoofs of all but the black 
varieties to drop off. Veterinary surgeons in Great Britain are quite familiar 
with a disease which is most prevalent amongst white or white-spotted female 
cattle, commonly known as White Heifer Disease. White cows that eat the 
St. John’s Wort plant (Hypericum perforatum) shed their hair. Cats which 
are entirely white and have blue eyes are generally deaf. We often have 
cases of ophthalmia amongst Hereford bulls in Venezuela. It is now possible 
to get Herefords with a circular red-coloured area around the eyes, which 
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gives protection against the tropical sun rays. White hoofs in horses are 
generally found to be softer than black hoofs. 

The “Arrestin” lesions of cattle are the cause of heavy losses in 
Venezuela. Flies irritate the parts, and maggots are formed. The animals 
get lean and many of them die. The hides are of no value for the tanneries. 

Remedy.—Breed stock of the right colour for the tropics. 
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CAESAREAN SECTION AND OVARIOTOMY 
IN THE COW 


BY HUGH CURTIS, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Hungerford, Berks. 


Foreword 


THE operation to be described was performed entirely by artificial light 
from an overhead arc-lamp and with only one man assisting the operator. It 
is always most desirable to have sufficient assistance to make it unnecessary 
for the operator to do anything except the actual surgery, and a surgeon doing 
an anzsthetist’s work as well is at a serious disadvantage. 

This case is reported to show that the operation has been performed and 
therefore can be performed again in such adverse circumstances as often 
handicap the single-handed practitioner. 


Subject 
A white Shorthorn heifer with four broad teeth well up, in-calf to a roan 
Shorthorn bull and overdue (exact date not known). Bodily condition: fair. 


History 


During the afternoon of December 29, 1937, the heifer had commenced 
to calve normally and was put into a small stockyard on her own. She did 
not “break her water” until noon on the 31st. When no progress had been 
made in the act of parturition three hours later, the owner had her tied up 
and made an examination. He was unable to insert his whole hand into the 
vagina and came to the conclusion that he should give her more time to “ open 
up.” He generously allowed her to carry on for another three days and 
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when about three feet of placenta was hanging from the vulva on January 3, 
1938, although he was still unable to get his hand into the vagina, he asked 
for professional advice. 
Examination 

I arrived at the farm at 3 p.m. and found the heifer standing in a box. 
Her extremities were cold, her nose dry, her respirations shallow, thirty-five 
to each minute, and her pulse was strong but quick, one hundred and ten 
pulsations per minute. The rectal temperature was 103-4° F. Rumination 
and appetite were in abeyance. Occasionally she grunted and strained, 
expressing a small quantity of thin offensive fluid. Urine and faces were 
being passed in small quantities. I found I was unable to insert my arm 
farther than the wrist into the genital passage as the vagina was constricted 
at a point about nine inches from the orifice of the vulva. It was possible to 
pass two fingers through this constriction, the opening through it being eccen- 
trically placed to the right, and beyond it could be felt the muzzle and tongue 
of a large calf. The pelvic ligaments were only slightly relaxed. 


Prognosis 


Nothing other than flank operation could be done in such a case as this, 
and as the subject was in such a toxic state, I refused to express opinion that 
that course should be adopted. The owner, however, had friends in the 
locality who had cows upon which Cesarean section had been successfully 
performed and, faced with the alternative of slaughter, requested the operation. 
An appropriate fee was arranged and the owner agreed to send the heifer to 
the infirmary immediately. 


Operation 


The heifer arrived by cattle-lorry at the infirmary before my return from 
my round and upon my arrival she had been milked and the operation area 
high in the right flank had been clipped out and well scrubbed with warm 
water and soap by an infirmary attendant. The instruments to be used—a 
heavy scalpel, a large steel grooved director, angle-bend pointed scissors, blunt- 
ended straight scissors, two pairs of Spencer-Wells artery forceps and two 
suture needles two inches and three inches long—were put on the heat to boil 
for twenty minutes in a steriliser with two square linen hand towels, numerous 
cotton-wool swabs and four yards of extra strong twisted silk suture material. 


The patient was cast on a straw bed by the chest-compression method so 
as to lie on her left side parallel with and about two feet away from a wall 
at her back and across the chain-rope of a leather hobble casting set pre- 
viously laid out on the straw. Hobbles were applied to the forelegs and the 
left hind leg with the master hobble on the left foreleg. The chain was passed 
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through the D’s on the left foreleg, right foreleg and left hindleg in that order 
and secured to the master hobble by the thumb-screw. The three hobbled legs 
were drawn together and fastened with the spring-hook. The chain rope was 
drawn up taut underneath the heifer so as to flex the hobbled limbs and 
fastened to a ring in the wall near the ground, and a bale of straw was wedged 
in between the heifer’s back and the wall. In this way the patient was safely 
immobilised in a suitable position for inducing anesthesia with the absolute 
minimum of assistance. The attendant sitting astride the neck fitted a Cox’s 
chloroform muzzle and I administered one ounce of chloroform on the sponge 
and restricted the air intake by wrapping a single layer of a light blanket 
round the muzzle. 


The skin of the operation area was saturated with mercuric chloride 
solution, 1 in 500, sponged with cotton wool, painted with 1 per cent. solution 
of iodine in surgical spirit and left to dry. Five minutes after the commencing 
anesthetic dose I administered half an ounce more chloroform on the sponge 
and left the patient. After taking the steriliser off the heat and placing it in 
water to cool, I thoroughly cleansed my hands and arms with warm water, 
soap and a stiff nailbrush and on my return the patient was ready. 


The skin was incised at a point four inches below the lumbar transverse 
processes and equidistant from the tuber coxe and the posterior border of the 
last rib. The director was inserted into this opening and the incision was 
carried downwards for fourteen inches in a direction perpendicular to the 
ground by slitting the skin with the scalpel reversed in the director-groove. 
The external oblique, internal oblique and transversus muscles were cut 
through singly and swabbed with sterilised cotton-wool pledglets and one small 
artery was ligated in the substance of the last-named muscle. When all oozing 
of blood had ceased the peritoneum was pierced with the scalpel point, picked 
up with artery forceps and slit from the top to the bottom of the flank wound 
with blunt-ended scissors. The attendant was instructed to give another half- 
ounce of chloroform at this stage. The mass of small intestines lying beneath 
the wound was displaced in an upward and forward direction to expose the 
uterus. This was comparatively easy in this case as the small intestines were 
empty. The tip of the pregnant right uterine horn was lifted into the wound 
and held there while the attendant removed the bale of straw and raised the 
heifer on to her chest by sitting on the ground with his feet against the wall 
and pushing the patient up with his back. With the patient in this position the 
uterus was pierced at the point nearest the ground and drained as well as 
possible of fluid. About a gallon was released in this way, and the incision 
in the uterus was continued for about a foot along the superior surface of the 
organ in the direction of the long axis of the horn and the foetal membranes 
were torn to expose the calf. The attendant then released his support of the 
patient, allowing her to sink back on to her left side again, and administered 


Fic. 1.—Heifer upon which Cesarean Section and Ovariotomy 
were performed at the szme operation on January 3, 1938. 
(Photograpls taken May 6, 1939.) 


Fic. 2.—66-lb. calf delivered by Cesarean 
Section after having been dead in utero for 
three days. 


(Photograph taken on January 5, 1938, 
eighteen hours after delivery.) 
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a quarter-ounce dose of the anesthetic under instruction, and replaced the 
blanket. He then took up a position astride the patient’s chest to assist with 
the lifting out of the calf. The foetal hocks were lifted out gently, one at a 
time, and the hind limbs extended. The attendant raised the body of the 
foetus slowly upwards in a direction forward and vertical as I supported the 
womb in the flank opening. The delivery was completed easily and without 
any pause. I removed the placenta through the flank wound. Fortunately it 
was very easily detachable. After swabbing the interior dry with Gamgee 
tissue, the uterus was closed with sixteen simple interrupted sutures and four- 
teen superimposed sutures of Lembert pattern of “ No. 8” 10-day catgut, and 
the surface of the organ was cleaned with water from the steriliser on swabs 
of cotton wool. The right ovary was easily and quickly removed with a 
spaying chain ecraseur with no hemorrhage. The left ovary was located with 
difficulty and was ablated with slight hemorrhage, due possibly to the chain 
being tightened at a sharp angle to the pedicle instead of squarely at right- 
angles to it. The attendant was ordered to remove the blanket from the 
muzzle and the peritoneum was closed with a continuous suture of “ No. 8” 
catgut. The muscles were sutured as one layer with twelve simple sutures of 
double strands of “ No. 4” 20-day chromic catgut after swabbing the opening 
as dry as possible. The chloroform muzzle was removed and the skin edges 
were cleansed, dried and carefully approximated and united with twelve 
sutures of stout twisted silk, leaving a drainage opening three inches long at 
the lower extremity of the wound. The skin of the flank was roughly cleaned 
up by scraping off blood clot and dried discharge with the scalpel. The 
sterilised towels were laid over the wound and the patient was covered with a 
light rug and turned on to her right side as soon as the hobbles were taken off. 
The operation took less than an hour and a half from the time of arranging 
the casting apparatus to the time when the heifer was left to recover from the 
effects of the anesthetic. 


Sequel 

The heifer was on her feet two hours after the completion of the operation 
and was led to a loose box. She drank a three and a half gallon bucket of 
tepid water and was left for the night with half an armful of good hay. She 
ate very little for the next three days and only once did she chew her cud. 
Twice on the third day she had to be helped to her feet and her condition 
suggested that her ordeal had been more severe than she could stand. On the 
fourth day I gently massaged the uterus per rectum as involution was tardy 
and succeeded in reducing it to nearly normal size. The following day there 
was a remarkably obvious improvement in general health and the milk yield 
rose from a pint at each milking to two quarts. The drainage opening, the 
tail and the vulva were dressed daily. The heifer was discharged from the 
infirmary on the afternoon of the seventh day after operation with a concen- 
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trated proprietary chlorine antiseptic for dilution for the owner to carry on 
with the dressing. The skin sutures were removed when the heifer was visited 
on February 2. She was then suckling two calves and although she had been 
feeding very well she had not put on any weight. The owner reported later 
that a fortnight after the stitches were removed she commenced to do well, 
and I did not see her again until May 6, 1939, the day the photograph was 
taken. (Fig. 1.) She is now fat in spite of having had no hay during the winter 
and no special feeding, and to date she has reared seven calves, each from 
three days old to about fourteen weeks. 


Note 

Vaginal constriction in white heifers at the identical position of the 
obstruction in the case described above has provided me with some of the most 
arduous embryotomies I have ever had to perform. On two occasions the 
obstacle to delivery has been so formidable that I have had to resort to 
Cesarean Section, an operation I only use when delivery is absolutely im- 
possible by other means. An account of my previous parallel case, which was 
treated in the same manner, was published in the Veterinary Record in May, 
1937. These vaginal constrictions are not congenitally misplaced hyper- 
trophied hymens; they are, in my opinion, variations of the fairly common 
vaginal deformity that causes the so-called “ White Heifer Disease.” It 
appears that when this deformity occurs and is so pronounced as to obliterate 
the vaginal canal at or about the time of service, this so-called White Heifer 
Disease or “ Utero-Vaginal Abscess,” as it might well be named, results. If 
the abnormality is such that there is an opening through the obstruction that 
does not close after service, conception may occur and is followed by a preg- 
nancy that may terminate in a severe dystokia. It is most unlikely that a 
heifer with this deformity has ever bred a living calf, yet the anatomical 
peculiarity is not “ breeding itself out.” It is possible that the defect is of the 
nature of a sex-linked recessive, inherited like red-green colour-blindness and_ 
hemophilia in man, and I think it probable that it will never be eliminated as 
the abnormal heifer is not recognised until calving or, at the earliest, at service 
time, by which time the heterozygous bull has often completed his period of 
usefulness. 


PLAYFULNESS IN ANIMALS WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO CATTLE 
BY A. BROWNLEE, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
Ir must be apparent to all who have experience of animals that there are 


great variations in the state of vitality as manifested by playfulness, friskiness, 
etc., in animals which are generally regarded as being “ healthy,” and it would 
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appear to the author that an inquiry into the reasons for these differences | 
would be worthy of our increased attention. The playfulness of the young ' 
, calf, lamb, puppy, kitten, etc., is commonplace and appears to be accepted as 
being the normal for healthy youth. The livestock husbandman realises that 
this playfulness is a concomitant of a state of good health and the greater the 
number of lambs the shepherd sees playing the better his prospects. Playful- 

, ness is fortunately not the monopoly of animals being milk fed: sheep of a 

year old can be seen gambolling on the hillside and healthy adult dogs and cats 

playfully chase one another or their own tails. The well-fed healthy work 

horse on Monday morning is usually rather spirited but loses its excess 

friskiness as the day progresses. 


Guinea-Pigs 


- The author has made observations on a batch of eight guinea-pigs about 
three-quarters grown. They were fed regularly twice per day on freshly cut 
grass, clover and other green plants. These animals adopted a definite daily 
routine. Towards the close of their feeding periods they commenced to run 
and jump about playfully, perhaps would eat a little more food and begin to 
play again. After a period they all gave up this sport more or less about the 
same time and settled down to rest in a box supplied with bedding, where 
they remained very quiet, having ceased the squeaky chattering which marked 
their periods of play. 


Rabbits 


' Two rabbits, one half grown and the other rather less than half grown, 

were kept beside the above guinea-pigs and fed with them. They were noticed 
to scamper about playfully on occasions, but for the most part after feeding 
they rested quietly or spent short times making their toilet and never showed 
> the exuberance of spirit exhibited by the guinea-pigs. They, however, both 

fed well, had good coats, and were in fair growing condition. As it was 
expected that these rabbits should have shown more exuberance, it was decided 
to carry out post-mortem examinations. The larger rabbit showed a number 
of small whitish areas in the liver. These were probably healing coccidial 
lesions, but no coccidia were demonstrated microscopically. There was also 

a partly organised cedematous area covered by a layer of whitish, apparently 
| necrotic, tissue about } inch in diameter in the subcutaneous tissue of the right 
posterior rib region. The liver of the smaller rabbit showed lesions similar to 
those present in the larger, but they were more numerous and the liver was 
gritty on sectioning. In this case also no coccidia were demonstrated. To what 
? extent, if any, these pathological changes operated in lowering the vitality of 
these animals can only be a matter for conjecture. 
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Lambs 


Carré (1933) described a condition known as Paraplegia enzootique in 
young lambs which did not receive sufficient milk and were obliged to try to 
satisfy their hunger by eating coarse food. When these lambs were given a 
diet of cows’ milk they recovered and became playful instead of being dejected 
as previously. 


Cattle 


Williams (1935) realised that playfulness should be manifest in young 
calves and that its absence indicated aberration from normality. The author’s 
own experience of calves fully corroborates Williams’ observations. That 
differences in this state of vitality also occurs in older cattle was clearly in- 
stanced in the following experiment carried out by the author in connection 
with an investigation into the ability of cattle to digest whole oats, : 

The subject for the experiment was a one-year-old Shorthorn heifer. 
Throughout the course of the experiment it was continuously confined in a 
small pen in a well-ventilated, well-lighted house. The animal was fed 


’ 


regularly twice per day and was bedded with peat moss litter, frequently ’ 
cleaned out and renewed. Water was given ad lib. There were five periods, 
the duration of which and the nature of the food supplied being shown in the 
table. 
Period Beat Muenien it . 
< uration orning Feed Evening Feed 
1 18 days 3 Ibs. concentrates + 3 lbs. hay 5 Ibs. hay 
2 os » 3 Ibs. concentrates + 1b. hay 3 Ibs. hay 
3 Te 3 Ibs. concentrates + 10 lbs. swedes 20 Ibs. swedes 
4 11, 3 Ibs. concentrates + 15 Ibs. swedes 25 lbs. swedes 
5  , 3 Ibs. concentrates + 15 lbs. swedes_ 6 Ibs. hay 


The concentrate ration per day consisted of 1 lb. whole oats, 1 Ib. flaked 
maize and 1 Ib. linseed cake. Sufficient concentrates for the whole experiment 
were thoroughly mixed at the commencement and stored in small amounts in 
sacks so as to ensure uniformity of feed. Three lbs. of the mixture was 
weighed out daily. 


Results—During periods 1 and 2 the animal appeared to be “ healthy,” 
took its food readily and would have eaten more; it ruminated regularly. It 
was, however, placid and showed no exuberance of spirit. Its feces were 
slightly dry during first period and definitely dry and pellety (discs) during | 
second period. The only other feature noticed was that during both periods 
the animal occasionally showed symptoms of slight abdominal pain, lifting the 
hind feet, first one and then the other, arching the back slightly, pressing the . 
muzzle against the pen partition and sometimes snoring. Such symptoms 
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lasted only for about half to one minute and would probably have passed 
unnoticed under ordinary commercial conditions. 

On the day following the commencement of the third period the animal, 
instead of being placid, periodically kicked up its heels and manifestly was 
enjoying itself. This frolicsomeness continued throughout periods 3 to 5, 
though it appeared to be least in evidence during period 4. After the com- 
mencement of period 3 the character of the feces altered. Instead of being 
in the form of dry masses of discs they became more unformed and coherent, 
moister and softer. The symptoms of abdominal pain already described were 
again noted in periods 3 and 4. These were not noted during period 5, but 
might easily have passed unobserved. 

This experiment shows that the state of vitality of an individual bovine 
may alter appreciably. The only factor which appeared to contribute to the 
production of the change was an alteration in the nature of the food, but as 
no controls were kept and a reversion experiment was not carried out, further 
work would be necessary to prove definitely which factors were operating. 

It was observed that during periods 1 and 2 the animal ruminated a great 
deal, thus entailing the expenditure of energy and the production of toxic 
metabolites, whereas during periods 3 and 4 the animal ruminated scarcely at 
all and then in a rather desultory fashion compared with the methodically 
laborious chewing of periods 1 and 2. (It is well recognised that cattle 
ruminate very little when fed on concentrates alone.) 

The analogy of the diminished friskiness in the regularly worked horse 
emphasises the importance of work in the production of a diminution of the 
desire for play. -That this additional work in chewing was not the whole 
cause of the lack of playfulness in periods 1 and 2 is obvious when one takes 
into consideration that during period 5 the amount of rumination-stimulating 
food, namely hay, to be dealt with by the animal was greater than during 
period 2, but it would appear likely that during period 5 the elimination of 
toxic substances would be facilitated by the better functioning of the alimentary 
tract induced by the feeding of the turnips. 

Despite the animal’s friskiness during periods 3 to 5, it was obviously still 
not in perfect health, else it would not have shown symptoms of slight 
abdominal pain, and one can only speculate on what would be the 
manifestations of perfect health in this bovine. 


General Discussion 


Play is generally regarded as a means of preparing the young animal for 
the more serious tasks of life by training it to co-ordinate and strengthen the 
musculature and exercise the heart and respiratory system, and it is important 
that the young domesticated animal should be kept under conditions which 
will induce this desire for play. The limited data submitted in this paper 
indicate that in order to bring about an optimum state of vitality conducive 
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to playfulness it is necessary to ensure: (i) freedom from disease, and (ii) 
proper husbandry. 

The importance of playfulness as a criterion in assessing the state of 
health in young animals appears to have been given little attention in animal 
nutrition experimentation, though there can be little doubt of its value in this 
respect. That the commonly adopted criterion of the rate of increase in 
weight has not been shown conclusively to be necessarily a reliable index of 
optimal development is pointed out by Maynard (1937). It has been the 
experience of poultry husbandmen that by feeding certain mashes a rapidly 
growing rather flabby chicken may be produced, whereas a firmer, more active 
one is more to be desired. Where an animal is being fed for the butcher 
rapid increase in weight is desirable, provided quality of the carcass is not 
sacrificed, but where the rearing of breeding stock is concerned, the question 
of stamina has to be kept in mind. 


Summary 

(I) Playfulness was noticed very markedly in a batch of young guinea- 
Pigs. 

(II) Two young rabbits showed a comparative lack of playfulness, 
though they appeared healthy otherwise. A_ post-mortem 
examination, however, revealed pathological conditions. 

(III) An experiment is described which illustrates the variations which 
may occur in the state of vitality of an individual bovine animal. 

(IV) Possible factors operating in the production of such variations are 
discussed. 

(V) Attention is drawn to the importance of playfulness in the young 
domesticated animal and the possible value of this as a criterion 
for use in animal nutrition experimentation is indicated. 
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RINGWORM IN HORSES — INCIDENCE 


AND CONTROL 
BY HARRY LOMAS, M.R.C.V.S. 


Tuts disease can be a large source of loss to owners, by reason of the 
numbers that are not available for work, under certain conditions. 

If a man looks after one horse, feeds and grooms it, and has a complete 
set of tools for his use on only one horse, ringworm presents no very great 
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liability to loss ; but under what is called the “ stud system,” in which a stable- 
man attends to the requirements of 10 or 12 horses, using the same tools on all, 
it is quite a different matter. It is not difficult to see that the disease can be 
quickly spread under this method, and also that the risk is very much greater 
when the stable duties are done in two shifts per day—an early and a late one, 
each man having his tools which are used on 20 horses. 


Many years ago (about 35) it became necessary, by reason of a very 
severe outbreak, to ascertain the latent period of time under ordinary every- 
day working conditions it took for ringworms to appear after being affected 
by tools or harness. With this object in mind, three tests were employed : 


1. A clean clipping machine was put through a patch of ringworms on the 
hind quarter, and starting at the hip joint, was driven in a straight line 
to the point of the shoulder. 

2. Another clean machine was used to clip an area about a foot square 
on the ribs of the other side of the same horse. On this area a dandy- 
brush, after being rubbed into the ringworms, was applied as in the 
ordinary way of grooming. 

3. An area, about two inches square, was clipped with scissors and dry- 
shaved until serum came all over this surface. To this area the affected 
side of a shedding ringworm was applied by hand. 


The results of these tests were interesting and instructive, for they have 
provided the basis for all calculations for tracing purposes. Tests 1 and 2 
gave exactly similar results. On the tenth day there were hundreds of little 
points to be felt, and to the eye it appeared to be as though a few hairs were 
erect and agglutinated together. 


In the case of 1, the fresh, small ringworms were literally crowded and, 
as the distance went, were gradually becoming fewer and fewer, so that before 
the point of the shoulder was reached there were none at all, thus indicating 
that the machine was cleansed of the parasite. In 2, the area was covered 
with these acicular points. 


3.—This test gave negative results entirely; it was inspected daily for a 
month. Ever since, the tracing of cases and the period of treatment have been 
based upon the ten-day principle, and it has not failed. 

It is imperative that all harness and grooming tools come with the horse 
into hospital. 

With one exception, no case may be discharged from hospital until the 
tenth day, since fresh ringworms may appear on the ninth; the exception is 
that very occasional case in which there was a lone ringworm of good size and 
none other—this case may go out in nine days. 

Disinfection is as follows: the stables are done with the blow-lamp. The 
tools and harness are first washed with plain soft soap and water, the rubbers 
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being burnt. After this, the disinfecting fluid used is Formaldehyde 40 per cent. 
sol., 2 oz. in two gallons of water. 

The brushes and combs are allowed to stay in this solution overnight, and, 
instead of being harmful to bristles, it actually stiffens them. All parts of 
harness are swabbed over with the solution, except in the case of any of woolly 
nature with a nap or pile—these have to be gutted before being disinfected; 
but in the case of a fabric which is smooth and tough (and there is such a 
fabric in regular use), the disinfectant is used on it. The leather is not in any 
way harmed by it. 

In the case of an outbreak it is not unusual to be asked about the origin 
and as to how and where it began. 

The predominant feature here is that the first ringworm arises under some 
part of the harness; the little movements of harness cause it to lose its charac- 
teristic shape, and those in charge regard it a superficial harness rub, and it is 
only when an isolated one a little distance away, but of proper shape, appears 
that the true recognition is revealed. In the meantime, others are likely 
subjects. 

Transference to man.—Since men have to work among ringworm cases 
it may not altogether be out of place to mention a point of interest—an actual 
experience on one’s self. 

During the examination of a suspected case the “top” of a ringworm, 
ripe for shedding, fell into the sleeve of the coat; it was shaken out and entirely 
forgotten, but in six days (note the difference of period) there was a little itchy 
pimple on the inner side of the right elbow; this, in turn, was disregarded. 
Another period of six days and there was no possibility of any disregard, for 
there were very many little spots in many places, due to the use of the sponge, 
and certainly they have a very nasty little itch. 


, 


AN INTERESTING CONJUNCTIVAL GRAFT 
BY A. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, M.V.Sc., F.R.C.V.S. 


Dept. of Veterinary Anatomy and Operative Surgery, 
Liverpool University. 


SuBjecT.—A cross-bred terrier. Brought to the Liverpool University 
Veterinary Hospital immediately following a fight. 

A large area of cornea of the left eye was lost, probably as the result of 
a claw wound. There was complete loss of the corneal stroma exposing 
Descemet’s membrane throughout the extent of the wound. There was 
remarkably little pain in evidence. 
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A plastic operation was decided upon between the cornea and conjunctiva 
to replace the lost tissue. 

Morphine was used as a narcotic, and a solution of cocaine instilled into 
the eye. Local anesthesia was increased by injecting 1 c.c. of Novocain 
beneath the bulbar conjunctiva around the upper and outer part of the cir- 
cumference and 1 c.c. also beneath the conjunctiva of the lower segment. 

The bulbar conjunctiva was then freed from its corneal attachment above, 
below and around the temporal segment. Thus an incision was made around 
the whole of the circumference excepting the part associated with the 


Fic. 1.—Position of wound. 

Fic. 2.—Incising cornea around limbus. 
Fic. 3.—Suturing conjunctival flaps. 
Fic. 4.—Adhesion of graft. 


membrana nictitans. The incision is made with scissors, raising the con- 
junctiva with fine fixation forceps meanwhile to facilitate the operation. The 
conjunctiva was undercut all round to free it from the sclerotic so that it 
could be drawn half-way across the cornea. Having thus mobilised the con- 
junctiva it was drawn over the cornea so that two flaps were formed and these 
were sutured together, completely covering the surface of the cornea. 

Five days following the operation the sutures were loosening and with- 
drawing and some of them were removed. Those immediately over the corneal 
wound still held and were left three more days. The cornea at this stage, 
where exposed by the retracting conjunctiva, was very inflamed. 
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When the sutures were at last removed the upper flap of cornea fell back 
into its normal position, but the lower had formed a good adhesion with the 
wounded cornea, and appeared rather like a large, congested pterygeum. 

One week later the conjunctival adhesion seemed to be quite consolidated 
in position. The cornea around it was clearing rapidly. 

A week later the eye was again anzsthetised and the conjunctival flap 
cut close to its base. The stump of conjunctiva was pushed down into the 
inferior cul-de-sac. A mass of granulating tissue remained adherent to the 
cornea in the position of the wound, and the neighbouring area of cornea was 
still improving rapidly. 

The last visits showed the conjunctival graft smaller, much paler and that 
it was flattening to the level of the surrounding cornea. The cornea was 
completely clear excepting for a fine strip of pannus descending from the 
temporal limbus to the grafted area. 

Later the graft was completely flattened and apparently embodied in the 
corneal structure and was almost completely pigmented. Sight is good, 
although the graft trespasses partially into the line of sight. 


| Clinical Articles 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF SALMONELLA, BACT. 

TYPHI-MURIUM, IN A DISEASE OF RABBITS 
BY Y. S. GRASOVSKY, M.R.C.V.S. 


Veterinary Service, Palestine. 


NINH 


DurinG the early part of February, 1939, there occurred in Mishmar 
Hasharon Rabbitry an epidemic. On this farm, which contained over 700 
rabbits of different ages, losses from coccidiosis have been encountered for 
several months past. Since a number of young rabbits dying previously on the 
same farm were found affected with coccidiosis, it was taken for granted that 
the present mortality was also due to this infection until a valuable doe died 
and later a number of suckling rabbits succumbed. Rabbits were submitted to 
the Government Veterinary Laboratory, where S. ertrycke has been isolated. 

The disease in its typical form appeared to attack young growing rabbits. 


Symptoms 


The affected animals refused food. Diarrhoea was common with signs of 
cramps and “ tucked up” abdomen. Sometimes death occurred suddenly after 
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an illness lasting only a few hours. In the majority of cases, however, paresis 
developed or total paralysis of the extremities and later collapse. Recovery 
has been reported in only one case. 


- 


Post-mortem 


Post-mortem examinations showed characteristic lesions, including a 
varying degree of splenic enlargement—sometimes four times its normal size, 
liver enlarged and studded with necrotic foci. The stomach was hemorrhagic 
in parts; the intestines, especially the cecum and colon, were congested and 
in the majority of cases had necrosis or actual ulcerations. In the lumen of 
the gut there was often found mucoid-covered ingesta. The findings of 
petechial hemorrhages in the kidneys on post-mortem examination was not a 
constant feature. 

Bacteriological examination.—Cultures were made in all cases from the 
liver, spleen and heart blood; from a doe, a week after kindling, cultures were 
also made from the milk, urine, gall and feces. In each case growth appeared 
after 24 hours’ incubation at 37° C.* 

The source of infection was not ascertained definitely. It is suggested, 
however, that rats or mice introduced the infection to the rabbitry. This is 
strongly supported by the fact that feces of rats and mice were found in 
several food containers. 

During the outbreak seven does, two bucks and one hundred growing 
stock died or were taken for examination. 

The concentrated form in which the rabbitry was erected did not enable 
the segregation method of control and, in order to prevent the spread of the 
infection to human beings and nearby rabbitries, it was decided to destroy the 
remaining stock. The shed, hutches, utensils, etc., were thoroughly 
disinfected. 

Rabbit-keepers are now advised to build ratproof hutches and keep small 
units apart, in order to enable, in case of outbreaks, the saving of uninfected 
parts of the rabbitry. 

Salmonella infection in poultry and rabbits has now been gazetted as a 
scheduled disease for the purpose of the Animal Diseases Ordinance. 

Bact. typhi-murium, a natural pathogen of rodents, although most often 
recorded as causing typhoid-like epidemic disease in mice and rats, is patho- 
genic for many other animal species. S. ertrycke has been isolated from 
infections in guinea-pigs and parrots. Same organism was isolated from 
epidemics in sheep, chicks, pigeons, turkeys and canaries. It also causes in- 
fections in ducklings, and has been isolated from ducks’ eggs. Occasionally 


* The identity of the organism in question was subsequently confirmed by Prof. 
Klopstock and Dr. Bregman, of Kupat Holim Health Centre, Tel-Aviv, and later by 
Prof. Kaufmann, Copenhagen. 
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it has been isolated from pigs. Quite a number of deaths in man from food 
poisoning have been identified with S. ertrycke infection. So far as is known, 
the organism under discussion does not naturally infect animals other than 
mice and rats and has never been isolated from natural infection in rabbits. 

The object of this note is to place on record an outbreak of Bact. typhi- 
murium infection in rabbits during which animals succumbed to an acute 
septicemia with few obvious lesions. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES OF DUTCH 
VETERINARIANS 
BY DR. J. VAN DER HOEDEN 


OFFICIAL inquiry into occupational infections in veterinarians in Holland 
comprised 641 veterinary surgeons, among which 218 with only general prac- 
tice, 231 with practice combined with meat inspection and 80 only meat 
inspectors. 

Infections with cutaneous moulds occurred in 103 veterinary surgeons, 
sometimes repeatedly in the same person. In 98 cases the moulds originated 
from cows and were seen on hand, arm or face. In some cases general 
symptoms occurred. Mange was seen in 89 veterinarians especially in recent 
years. Mostly infections on the arms. Seventy-seven got the infection from 
cows, 7 from dogs, 3 from horses. Also in farmers many infections with 
cutaneous moulds and (especially the last years) with mange were seen. Many 
times owners of dogs suffered from mange. The most occurring occupational 
infection is swine erysipelas : 231 times under which 85 times more than once. 
In 88 per cent. of those cases infection took place by culture used for prophy- 
lactic immunisation of swine, the other in dissections or in meat inspection. 
Localisation nearly all on hands and arms. Repeatedly lymphangitis and 
lymphadenitis, high fever, sometimes relapses. In butchers cases with 
more grave progress, polyarthritis, lethal heart-disease. Only 6 veterinarians 
suffered from skin-anthrax, This low number is certainly connected with 
good hygienic and prophylactic cares. Many, more and more grave were the 
cases, seen in butchers, farmers and slaughter assistants (11 of 49 cases hac 
a lethal progress), In 21 veterinary surgeons it is definitely established tha’ 


* Tdschrft. voor Dergkunde, April, No. 5. 
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they had suffered from skin-tuberculosis of bovine origin, 6 others supposed 
this. From those 21, 10 got the infection in general practice, 9 in meat inspec- 
tion, 1 from a dog. One veterinarian got tuberculous tendovaginitis on hand 
and arm and was invalid during 5 years, another remained invalid. In the 
subordinate staff of slaughteries skin-tuberculosis occurs very often. After 
inoculating cattle with B.C.G. 4 veterinarians got a local tubercle, that healed 
after some months. Two veterinarians were very hypersensitive to tuberculin. 
General disease caused by Brucella-infection is mentioned by 15 veterinary 
surgeons, 10 were infected after an accouchement, 1 after an operation on a 
horse, 3 by an injury in vaccinating cattle with virulent culture. The duration 
of the disease varied from 3 weeks to 5 months. Moreover, still 8 doubtful 
cases. Three veterinarians gave a very suggestive story from which could be 
concluded that they had already suffered from the Bang’s disease resp. in 
1922, 1912 and 1898. Besides this complement-fixing antibodies and tropins, 
but less agglutins for B. Bang were found in the blood of many healthy 
practising veterinary surgeons. In 186 veterinarians erythema brucellum or 
pustulous eczema were seen after a delivery and usually repeatedly. Abscesses 
and furuncles are mentioned in 91 cases. Six veterinarians supposed that 
they have been infected with foot and mouth disease. Cow pox was only seen 
once, Three veterinary surgeons in Holland and 11 in the Dutch Indies pre- 
sumed that they were infected with virus of Rabies. They were inoculated 
and remained healthy. Glanders has not occurred in this generation of 
veterinarians, formerly this disease was not rare in Holland. One veterinary 
surgeon got a grave protracted ulcerous skin affection with general symptoms, 
caused by Bac. necrophorus of the cow. Wound-infections partly of animal 
origin occurred often, 4 ended lethal by sepsis. 

The study of occupational infections in veterinary surgeons is of import- 
ance to the knowledge of diseases in man, that find their origin in zodnoses. 
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A CASE FOR DIAGNOSIS 


To the Editor, THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


Subject—A four-year-old thoroughbred gelding by “ Rodore.” 

The symptoms are: when horse is bridled or haltered and taken out of 
the loose-box, he starts shaking his head, snorting or blowing nose, throwing 
his head from side to side and up and down to the danger of his rider when 
ridden. 
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The horse with these peculiar symptoms stamps a foot, sometimes both 
feet, as though striking in temper, and at times nearly throws himself down. 
The only time when it does not show these symptoms is when galloping at full 
speed. 

To generally sum up the picture, the horse seems to be trying to fight 
away a fly which is aggravating him flying round his nose—just like one sees 
sheep behaving in hot weather when the flies are about. 

The gelding is in hard training and ran at a well-known meeting last 
week. The horse’s general temperament is quiet in the stable. He is in ex- 
ceedingly good hands with very experienced attendants, who have never seen 
anything like it in their experience. It has always been my experience in cases 
of peculiar behaviour of any sort that there is some cause for it or it is a 
habit. In this case I was wondering if it might possibly be due to some brain 
pressure. I have done my best to diagnose the trouble, examining ears, nose, 
mouth with changed bits and bridle in every possible way, but to no good. 

Can any veterinary surgeons throw any light on this case? 

Joun Cane, M.R.C.V.S. 
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